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{For the Register. ] 

The Arrican Repository is publishing a se- 
ries of articles entitled ‘* Sketches of Liberia,”’ 
by Dr. G. W. Lugenbeel ; in the last of which 
he has given an account of the Fruits of Liberia, 
that may interest the readers of the Register, 
both for its descriptions of the natural appear- 
ance of some of the most valuabl2 tropical pro- 
ductions, and for the information it conveys res- 
pecting the horticultural resources of the ‘* new 
republic.’’ Perhaps the editors of the Register 
will think it worth being copied. 8. 


‘A great variety of fruits is raised in Liberia ; 
many of whicu are indigenous. ‘lhe principal 
fruits are, the orange, lige, lemon, pine-apple, 
guava, mango, ely wmmges Se papaw, 
cocoanut, tamarind, pomegranate, granadilla, Af- 
rican cherry, African peach, soursop, sweetsop, 
sorrel, cocoa, rose-apple, and chiota. 

The Orange tree thrives as well perhaps, and 
bears as fine fruit in Liberia as in any other part 
ofthe world. The tree, when full-grown, is 
about the size of ordinary apple trees in the Unit- 
ed States; but much more handsome. One tree 
usually bears as many oranges, as an apple tree 
of the same size bears apples. Although ripe 
oranges may be procured at any time of the year; 
yet, there are two seasons, at which they are 
more plentiful, than at other times. One season 
is about the middle of the year, and the other 
about the close of the year. It is not uncommon 
to see blossoms, buds, young fruit, and full grown 
fruit,on the same tree, at the same time ; so that 
while some of the oranges are ripening, others 
are being produced. In the town of Monrovia, 
mary orange trees may be seen adorning the 
sides of the strects, as well as in the yards and 
gardens of the citizens. 

Limes and lemons are in superabundance, in 
nearly every settlement in Liberia. 

Pine-apples grow wild in the woods, in great 
abundance ; and when allowed to ripen, befare 
being pulled, they are very finely flavored. The 
apple grows out of the centre of a small stalk, 
one or two feet high, and itis surrounded by 
prickly pointed leaves or branches. I have seen 
thousands of them, in half an hour’s walk. They 
are considerably improved by cultivation in good, 
rich land. ‘They are not, however, a wholesome 
fruit, although very palatable ; and many persons 


coming yellowish as it ripens, and is about the 
size of the head of a very young infant. One va- 
riety of the papaw, however, bears fruit of an 
elongated shape somewhat like a pear; but con- 
siderably larger than the other variety. The fruit 
of the papaw hasa sweetish taste. It is very 
soft; and when fully ripe, and stewed, it resem- 
bles in both appearance and taste the best pump- 
kins of the United States ;—when it is stewed, 
before it has ripened, and is made into pie, it so 
much resembles the green-apple pie, in taste as 
well as appearance, that the most fastidious epi- 
cure might be deceived by it; if he did not stop 
to think that apples do not grow in Liberia. — 

The Cocoanut is perhaps the most beautiful 
tree of tropical climates. It has long, curved 
leaves or branches ; which hang gracefully from 
the upper part of the body, which rises some- 
times to the height of thirty feet, or more. The 
fruit grows in clusters near the base of the stalks 
of the leaves. The cocoanut tree is seldom rais- 
ed in Liberia, except as an ornament. A few of 
these stately and beautiful trees may be seen in 
some of the settlements. From having seen it 
growing in an obscure place, 1 presume the co- 
coanut tree is indigenous in Liberia. 

The Tamarind isa large, spreading tree, 
having very small, deep-greenleaves. ‘The fruit 
grows in elongated pods, similar to the butter- 
bean. Although the tamarind is indigenous, and 
thrives as well perhaps in Liberia, as in any oth- 
er part of the world ; yet the people do not give 
any attention to the gathering of the fruit, ex- 
cept for their own use; and, indeed, very few 
seem to care anything about it. I think, how- 
ever, it may be made a profitable article of ex- 
portation. 

The Pomegranate is a dense, spiny shrub, ten 
or twelve feet high. It produces beautiful bril- 
liant Jarge red flowers ; and the fruit is about the 
size of alarge apple, and covered with a thick 
coriaceous rind. It is filled with a multitude of 
small seeds ; and the bulb is slightly acid and as- 
tringent. The fruit is seldom cultivated in Libe- 
ria; althorgh I presume it will thrive as well as 
in most other parts of the world. 

The African cherry (so calied in Liberia) is a 
very peculiar fruit. It is about the size of the 
ordinary morrello-cherry of the United States ; 
but, in taste, it more resembles the cranberry. 
The tree is usually about fifteen feet high. The 
great peculiarity in the growth of this fruit, con- 
sists in the manner in which the short stems are 
attached to the tree—not to the twigs of the 
branches, but to the body and larger limbs of the 
tree; the stems of the fruit being about one- 
third of an inch long. This fruit makes very 
fine tarts—equal to the cranberry. 

The African peach, of which there are three 
varieties, is a large, round, acid fruit—one vari- 
ety being about twice the size of the largest 
peaches in the United States. These trees, some 
of which are very large, grow abundantly in the 
forests of Liberia. ‘The fruit is used only for 
making preserves; which, when properly made, 
are surpassed only by the guava, 

The Sour-sop is a large, pulpy, acidulous fruit, 
which grows on a tree about the size of an ordin- 
ary apple-tree, The fruitis nearly pear-shaped, 





have made themselves sick by eating them too 
freely. 

Guavas grow very abundantly, 
the size of ordinary peach trees 
sembies the apricot in appear 
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though some pergpns ‘are. \ 
however, makes tHe best preteyos 
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The gueva jelly, rhicR as et 
garded as a very ° 
this fruit. Though I believe the guava tree is 
not indigenous to Liberia, yet it grows so luxu- 
riantly, as to become a source of much inconven- 
lence, in some places. 

The Mango (or mango-plum, as it is usually 
called in Liberia) also thrives well. Itis the 
product of a handsome tree, about the size of an 
ordinary apple-tree. ‘The fruit is about the size 
of an ordinary apple, but oval, oregg-shaped. In 
taste, it approaches more nearly to the American 
peach, than any other tropical fruit lever ate’; 












and | regard it as the best fruit which is raised 
in Liberia. The mango makes very superior 
wreserves. 

The Plantain is a beautiful, broad-leafed, ten- 
der, fibrous stalk, which grows tothe height of 
from eight to fourteen feet. The leaves, which 
are the continuation of the fibrous layers of the 
soft, herbaceous stalk, are generally about six 
feet long, and from one to three feet broad. The 
fruit-stem proceeds from the heart of the stalk ; 
and, when dull-grown, it is about three feet long, 
and beautifully curved, extending about two feet 
beyond the claster of fruit, and terminating ina 
singular and beautiful purple bulb, formed of nu- 
merous tender layers, which can be casily separ- 
ated. One stalk produces only one cluster or 
bunch of fruit; and, when thisis removed, by 
cutting the stem, the stalk dies ; butscions spring 
up from the origina] root, around the old stalk ; 
andin a few months, these also bear fruit, and 
then die, giving place to other new stalks. So 
hat, in two or three years from the time of the 

t planting, the number of stalks and bunches 
of fruit will be inereased six-fold, or more. The 
venerable parent-stalk, as if loth to leave her 
rising progeny unsheltered from the sweeping 

rnado, generally continues to spread her broad 
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leaves over them, until they shall have attained 
a sufficient sizeto stand firmly before the des- 
troyinz blast of the storm-king ; and then one by 
one, the expansive leaves or branches wither, 
and fall to the ground, leaving the aged, worn- 


out stalk to be prostrated by the passing breeze. 
The fruit of the plantain is cylindrical and slight- 
ly curved, somewhat tapering towards the end. 
ltis usually from six to nine inches long, and 
about one inch in diameter. At first, it is ofa 
pale green color; but, when fully ripe, it is yel 
low. It arrives at maturity in about eight months. 
Most persons in Liberia cut the bunches before 
the fruit has ripened, but, it is much better, 
when it is allowed to ripen before being separat- 











ed from the stalk. It is usually prepared for the 
table, by being boiled, baked, or fried ; and it is; 
perhaps the most luscious and wholesome vege- 
table ef tropical climates, and one of the most | 
valuable fruits in the vegetable kingdom. It may | 
be produced at any time ia the year; and, with | 
a little judicious management, every family may 
have this excellent and nutritious article, every | 
day in the year. 

The Banana is so much like the plantain, in 
every respect, exceptin the taste, and a slight} 
difference in the appearance of the fruit, that the | 
description of one will answer for both. Indeed, 
it is difficult to distinguish one from the other, 
when they are growing. The fruit of the ban- 
ana is only about half the length of the plantain; 
and is not so much curved. itis also much soft- 
er, when ripe, and is more frequently eaten un- 
cooked ; although it may be prepared in the same 
manner as the plantain. The taste of the plan- 
tain very much resembles the taste of apples 
cooked in the same way ; while that of the ban- 
ana is sui generis—unlike any fruit of the United 
States. The plantain and banana trees are 
umong the most beautiful vegetable growths of 
tropical climates. 

Okra is the fruit of a small tree; ten or twelve 
feet high. It is a soft, bulby, and very mucila- | 
genous fruit; which, when boiled, formsa thick, | 
semi-fluid, pleasant, and nutricious article of food | 
——an excellent adjuvant to rice. It may be rais- 
ed easily and abundantly in Liberia. 

The Papaw is a tall, slender herbaceous tree, 
ofa very rapid growth, sometimes attaining the 
height of thirty feet. The body of the tree is 
usually naked to within two or three feet of the 
top, and is marked with the cicatrices of the fal- 
len leaves, which wither and fall as the tree con- 
tinues to grow, giving place to others above them. 
Sometimes, however, there are several branches 
attached to the upper part of the body of the tree; 
each of which branches produces a cluster of 
fruit. The leaves are very large, have long foot- 
stalks, and are divided into numerous Jobes. The 





ant is about as large as an ordinary cantelope. 
It ise vered witha thick, knotty rind. When 
pecectly ripe, itis a very pleasant fruit ; espec- 
illy when a little sugar is sprinkled over the 
yulp. Jitis also very good, when fried in slices; 
. whfch state it somewhat resembles in taste 
sour apples. 
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hough not yet extensively cultivated, thrives 
well in Liberia. 

The Rose-apple isa small round fruit, which 
takes its name from the delightful fragrance 
which it has. It is not very palatable, however; 
and it is seldom eaten. 

The Granadilla is a large fruit which grows 
onavine. Itis about as large as a moderate 
sized cantelope. No part of the fruit is eaten, 
except the seeds and the mucilagenous substance 
by which they are surrounded. These are loose- 
ly confined in the centre of the fruit. The taste 
of this mucilage resembles the American straw- 
berry more than any other fruit with which I am 
acquainted. 

‘The Sorrel is a large shrub, having deep-red 
blossoms ; which are often used for making tarts. 
It grows freely in Liberia; and it isa very hand- 
some ornament to a yard or garden. 

The Chiota is the fruit of a vine. {tis about 
as large as anordinary pear. When properly 
prepared, by stewing, it affords a wholesome, 
palatable, and nutritious article of food ; and it 
may be easily raised in Liberia. 

The celebrated bread fruit, of the island of Ta- 
hiti, which was introduced into the British West 
India Islands, by order of the government, will 
grow well in Liberia. But as there are so many 
other articles of a somewhat similar kind, which 
are preferable to it, itis seldom used. 

I have seen several other indigenous fruits in 
Liberia ; sume of which are very palatable ; some 
very tragrant, but not very acceptable to the pal- 
ate; and others not possessing any good qualities 
to recommend them. And there are many other 
kinds of fruits, peculiar to tropical climates, 
which, no doubt, would thrive well in Liberia ; 
but which have not yet been introduced. I have 
alluded to those only which I have seen growing 
there, and of which | have eaten.”’ 










[The following just remarks we copy from the 
Ladies’ Wreath, though they are not original 
there. } 


Religion in its Effects on the Intellectual 
Improvement of Society. 

Religion increases the amount of knowledge 
in the community. Much of the information 
which is diffused abroad, is to be attributed to 
the influence of religion, directly or indirectiy. 
It is itself a principal part or branch of know!l- 
edge. An experimental acquaintance with God 
and his truths, includes the most of that which 
needs to be knuwn,—the essence, the soul, the 
consummation of that which is called scientific 
knowledge. Science has been defined to be 
‘‘ nothing else than the investigation of the di- 
vine perfections and operations, as displayed in 
the economy of the universe.”” When God and 
his works are known, so as to move the affec- 
tions, and control the conduct, we realize the 
just application, and attain to the true end of all 
knowledge. [ut religion also increases the 
amount of knowledge, bv being its greatest in- 
centive—by furnishing the most powerful stimu- 
lus to its acquisition. They who have been en- 
lightened from above, are apt to rejoice in every 
kind of light and knowledge. ‘The fact, that 
the mind has been awakened to know itself, and 
the truth as it is in Jesus—that the springs of its 
activity have been touched, by the renewing of 
the Holy Spirit, is itself an earnest of other ac- 
‘quisitions, and shows its appetancy for truth, 
wherever truth may be found. With the com- 
munication of divine, saving light to the mind, 
there is also ordinarily connected a relish for va- 
rious information ; the study of the works of God 
is pleasing to the thought; and converts to right- 
eousness, if they were not before given to these 
pursuits, thus become converts to reading, to in- 
formation and to knowledge. Besides, there is 
an intimate relation between the different branch- 
es of knowledge ; so that an acquaintance with 
one, if such acquaintance be extensive, involves 
a comprehension of several others. A knowl- 
edge of religion, according to its depth and 
soundness, is the atiendant of a proportionally 
deep and sound mind. Furthermore, the im- 
provement of the intellect is sought, as a matter 
of duty ard conscience, by all who have just 
views of their religious obligations ; and they 
who would otherwise bestow little attention on 
the ways and means of perfecting their intellect- 
ual powers, have felt the claims of God, in re- 





fruit is nearly round, of a pale-green color, be- 


spect to the general enlargement of their views, 





by faithful study and observation. Hence it is, 
that the religions world has supplied its full quo- 
ta of scholars. It has furnished some of the 
very highest in the gifts of mind; since the 
strong incentive afforded by piety has been felt 
in the very depths of the soul, calling forth its 
utmost and its unwearied energies. Hence it is, 
also, that the church of God, in some periods, 
has included within its pale most of the learning 
which was possessed in the community. Such 
an incentive is sufficient—is all, that needs to be 
applied to awaken the human mind to the highest 
exertion of its faculties. It is all that was want- 
ed to call into existence the Miltons, the New- 
tons and the Lockes of a former age, and the 
Cuviers, Tholucks, and many of the best schol- 
ars of the present. If the love of glory, as the 
supreme motive, has excited the intellectual ef- 
forts of others, and raised them to distinction, it 
is not because it possesses any advantage over 
the motive now insisted on, but because a better 
one, as in the case of Athens and Rome, was not 
known, or has not been heeded. 

Religion imparts to the gifts of mind a desira- 
ble moderation and soberness. It has often been 
the misfortune of mere intellectual eminence, to 
become giddy and erratic. Nothing is more 
common, than for men of genius and erudition to 
be hurried into the wildest excesses through their 
studies and speculations. They have, at times, 
indulged the strangest opinions, and the most un- 
accountable vagaries, as if mental superiority 
could be subject to no law. A saving knowl- 
edge of God, and his truth, has, more than any 
thing beside, checked the tendency to disorder 
and wildness in the ardent mind, which science 
has enlightened and excited but never could ren- 
ovate. What might it not have effected, had it 
been wrought into the moral texture of numbers, 
who are now known only as men of parts and 
knowledge! The eccentric genius of Rosseau 
might have been formed and moulded into beauti- 
ful order, had it yielded to the influence of the 
gospel—some features of which excited his live- 
liest admiration, and drew forth from his pen a 
most sublime eulogium. But, rejecting that di- 
vine system as a whole, it failed to rectify his 
perverse heart. An infusion of religious know]- 
edge, would have saved Hume from that foul 
blot of infamy, which will now stain his name 
so long as his name shall be known, as being the 
most unfair and sophistical of reasoners, on sub- 
jects involving the highest interests of mankind 
in both worlds. Had a practical acquaintance 
with religion been mingled with the stores of 
erudition, in the mind of Gibbon, the dignified 
historian would not have been transmuted into 
the petty and unfounded caviler, or have conde- 
scended to retail the nauseous impurities of a dis- 
eased imagination. 
fon to have had ataste of the true religion; 
would that unconscionable vanity have appeared, 


hour, from the consideration that his name would 
live when * he himself,’ as it has been well ex- 
pressed, ‘* was forever blotted out from that cre- 


tings to describe? ’’ 
the knowledge of salvation modified the aspira- 
tions of genius, should we not have felt, rather 
the sun that illumines and warms, than the light- 
ning, that scathes us? Religion only can eor- 
rect those excesses, into which the unrestricted 
pursuit of knowledge is so apt to seduce its vo- 
taries. It rakes learning what it should be, not 
a substitute for common sense, but an aid to the 
mind in the legitimate exercise of its powers. 


Religion enhances the utility of general know]- 
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history of letters is replete with instruction on 
this point. How usetess in their lives, and how 
unhonored in their deaths, have been multitudes 
of the gifted sons of genius, because, at the 
same time, they were strangers to vital piety! 
Whata waste even of mental power has been 
witnessed from age to age, when it has been sep- 
arated from its great natural ally, religion! A 


like the sun in the system of nature, the source 
of light, and heat, and fertility to the mind. It 
diffuses its healthful influence in every depart- 
ment of mental cultivation. 
tively, is effected for human weal by science 
alone. The master spirits, who have had so 
propitious an influence in the world, putting it 
on the career of improvement, have united with 
their intellectual pre-eminence, the higher gift of 
mora] principle. This generates the desire for 
usefulness It puts the mind upon efforts for the 


the professions which have this object in view ; 
by making discoveries, that promise good to so- 
ciety; by replenishing the national domain of 
literature with immortal works ; or by filling the 
common walks of life with labors of benevolence 
and mercy. 
nent degree, the power of usefulness on cultivat- 
ed minds. Their great, indeed their only capac- 
ity for doing extensive good, is derived from this 
source. There is no recommendation for plans 
designed to promote the benefit of society, like 
that supplied by religion. The consistency of 
religious principle, inspires respect in the breasts 
of every class of people. Talents win their way 
to favor, surely and permanently, by means of 
their alliance to integrity. Religious persons, 
aside from any other attribute that attaches to 
them, are invested with a peculiar power of do- 
ing good. How much more, possessing the at- 
tributes of high intelligence, will they be invest- 
ed with that power! However religious people 
have been calumniated, and whatever infidels and 
scoffers may insinuate against their honesty, in 
particu'ar ; yet, when either individuals, or the 
community, need some special service of friend- 
ship, on whom has reliance been placed, but on 
these very abused men? It is felt, that nothing 
can be rusted, in the high matters affecting the 
well-be‘nz of immortal man, but moral principle, 
in alliance with intelligence. 

The enjoyment inspired by mental cultivation, 


tion with piety. The knowledge of salvation is 
the soul of all the gratifications connected with 
the general improvement of the understanding. 
It heightens every natural delight, derivable from 
this source, as religion heightens every other 
nataral delight. It enhances even the pleasure 
of the senses, by the temperance with which it 
regulates their indulgence. How much more, 
then, must it increase the enjoyments conferred 
by the pursuit of knowiedge—enjoymeats,which, 
in themselves, are morte elevated and pure, and 
have a higher affinity to spiritual satisfaction, 
than any that pertain to the appetites of the 
body? What class of persons are happier than 
christian philosophers,—men who are acquainted 
with the God of nature, and the God of the Bible, 
—whose works, in either department, are con- 
sentaneous to those of the other, and reflect light 
and glory upon them !—How blessed a scene is 
life, to these privileged men! and how support- 
able a trial is death, the avenue to a still better 
life. Persons renowned by their attainments, 
when these were separated from the knowledge 
of salvation, have felt, as they have confessed, a 
degree of disquiet, which their devotion to their 
favorite pursuits could not alleviate, even if it did 
not heighten that disquiet, by increasing the sen- 
sibility of their minds. Alas, for these unhap- 
py men, when they are summoned to meet the 
king of terrors! Their intellectual eminence 
gives them scarcely any advantage over the com- 
mon herd of ignorant and degraded minds. In 
some respects, they must have. as they will feel, 
a deeper occasion for alarm, than can be attach- 
ed to the less enlightened subjects of God's 
moral government. The ill-concealed levity or 


Hume ; the gloomy uncertainty which Gibbon 
felt, in his departing moments; the horrors 
which overwhelmed the mind of Voltaire, in the 
prospect of meeting his Judge ; and the remorse, 
and unavailing regrets, which have been expe- 
rienced by other literary, irreligious men, in the 
same condition, may well be held up as warn- 
ings against the presumption which seeks for en- 





Suppose the eloquent Buf- | 


ation, which it had been the object of his wri- | 
Or, in Byron’s mind, had | 


saving, experimental knowledge of the bible, is, | 


Liule, compara- | 


advancemeut of human happiness, by adopting | 


Religion confers, also, in an emi- | 


is dependent, ina great measure, on its connec- | 


joyment in the study of the visible works of 
God, without loving his truth, and yielding obe- 
dience to his will. To all this, the happy life 
and peaceful death of christian philosophers, pre- 
sent a perfect contrast ; and none can fail to see, 
in comparing the one with the other, that knowl- 
edge is infinite gain only when united with ho- 
liness. 

In fine, the true knowledge of God gives a 
significance to all the results of mere intellectual 
exertion; and nothing short of it can secure, 
with unerring certainty, the eventual improve- 
ment of society, It imparts a character to all 
these efforts, and a character which cannot be 
mistaken—pure, elevated, consistent, and agree- 
able to the divine will. It recognizes ultimate 
ends, that are great and worthy of God, and his 
everlasting kingdom ; and operating in its native 
purity and energy, on men of tare mental en- 
dowments and acquisitions, it stamps on their la- 
bors the seal of greatness ; the effects are spread 
from land to land, and descend to future time, 
producing changes in the world of the most im- 
portant kind ; relieving the various forms of hu- 
man wretchedness, kindling anew, or augment- 
ing the flame of christian pliftethropy, and in 
its results tending to the regeneration of society 
and the world. 





A Mere Excuse. A gentleman, who had 
been active in aiding a mission by collection, was 
met the following day by one of different habits, 
who chided for the folly of which he deemed him 
guilty, in givingto such an object, and in such 
profusion. It was folly, he said, to be sending 
heaps of money abroad, to be spent, no one knew 
how, while there were so many unemployed 
starving poor at home. 

‘* | will give you five dollars to the poor, if 
you will give an equal sum,” said the Christian 
friend. 

‘** I did not mean that,” replied the objector ; 
** but,”’ continued he, ‘ if you must go from 
home, why go so far? Think of the miserable 
poor of Treland.”’ 

‘*T will give five dollars to the poor of Ireland, 
if you will do the same”’ 

** | did not mean that either,’’ was the reply. 

So it is neither this nor that, wh ich this class 
of objectiors exactly mean, but simply to veil 
| their covetousness by blaming the proceedings 
of libera: men, whom, if they could not condemnn, 
parr must for very shame, in some degree, imi- 
tate.—[Indian Adv. 
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PREACHING THE GOSPEL FROM 
HOUSE TO HOUSE. 
Perhaps there is no part of pastoral duties more 


| generally neglected, and none more intimately 
| connected with ministerial success, than that of 


which led him to se2k consolation, in the dying | visiting and preaching the gospel from house to 


house. 

We speak not of those social visits, where re- 
ligion is only incidentally introduced, if intreduc- 
|ed at all, and which, trom the nature of the case, 
| cannot be frequently extended to all. We know 
that, except in case of sickness or affliction, 
many clergymen make no visits which can be 
strictly called pastoral, and where religion is the 
great topic of conversation. 

When a minister of the gospel moves round 
amongst his people from one end of his parish to 
the other and never introduces religion except 
casually, awkwardly, and as ite were by con- 
straint, when all his conve settles upon 


things te nporal—he is far preaching the 


to.jts bighest power ospel from house to lie evis preachi 
“2 Teton of meakidd Phot ne wend trom honse to ‘touse } Sakina. daaper 
and more durable impression t..an ve Cau poo 


sibly make on the Sabbath. kmdeed he is utter- 
ly destroying the effect of his palpit labors, and 
destroying all confidence in his sincerity in his 
public ministrations, giving the impression that 
|he can talk on religion and recommend the 
| gospel for pay, but not from inclination. ‘Our 
| minister,’’ say the world, ‘is paid for talking to 
| us on serious things in the pulpit, but he is si- 
lent about them every where else. In the par- 
lor, the counting-room, or field, in private, where 
he has the nearest access to us, he has nothing 
to say. If a man’s treasure is where his heart 
is, and if a man out of the abundance of his heart, 
and when he is permitted to choose his own top- 
| ics, always talks to us of the world, what shall 
| we think of our minister! js his treasure in hea- 
ven? is his heart there—then why does not his 
tnouth speak out of theabundance of his heart.’’ 
| Preaching the gospel from house to house is 
as much a minister’s duty, as preaching it 
\from the pulpit. Strictly pastoral visits, where 
religion is the great topic of conversation, are ex- 
pected from him as much as public instruction. 
What should we say ofa physician who should 
| make a professional visit and talk ofevery thing 
but the subject on which he was expected to 
| speak, and finally leave without administering to 
ithe disease of his patient? 

| ‘The minister who enters a family on the great 
, subject of his mission, and finds the members 
, assembled around him to hear in private what in 
}amore general manner he dispenses in public, 
| find there a seriousness, candor, interest and at- 
| tention which he seldom meets in public. These 
|conversations and prayers are greatly dreaded 
| by the thoughtless and indifferent. Conscience 
‘is aroused, stupidity disturbed—that security 
| which is at once the comfort and the ruin of the 
impenitent is so impaired, that after a little ex- 
) perience they dread these searching interviews, 
{though they generally dread to make any direct 
| effort to avoid them. 

The man who can parry all the shafts of truth 
‘from the pulpit, who can calmly sit and hear 
| without attention the most solemn exhibitions of 
| his danger, nevertheless dreads to meet his minis- 
|ter ina plain conversation in private. That af- 
| fectionate solicitude, that plain, honest, but bold 
sinceritv, which kindly meets, dissipates and 
shames his difficulties, objections and prejudiees, 
and pressess truth, duty, and the importance of 
eternal interests so strongly on his mind, disarms 
his opposition. He may remain resolutely re- 
| solved to wait for a more convenient season for 
| repentance, but he is convinced of the folly, the 
| danger, and in some degree of the wickedness of 
|his course. Inthe pulpit discourses must nec- 
|essarily be somewhat general; there is a ten- 
i dency that they become too much so; but in pri- 
| vate the minister has opportunity of coming near- 
er his hearer, of finding access to his conscience 
‘and feelings—he can use his influence to search 
‘out the secret prejudices, difficulties anti- 
|pathies and excuses which are barriers in the 
| way to his conversion. He will in general find 
| that in the pulpit he has been shooting over the 
| heads of the hearers; that the greater part of 
his topics and arguments in his public discourses 
are not adapted to them, have not done good to 
them, or even been understood by them. The 
corrupt heart of man fortifies itself in various 
ways against the gospel of Christ, but not in the 
ways which a mere literary man would find out 
in his closet. It is only that man who is famil- 
iar with the artifices by which Satan and a_ sin- 
ful heart blind and seduce and hold captive immor- 
tal souls, it is this man alone who can address 
them to effect, and actually do good to them. 

The man who lives in his study, and does not 
come into actual and habitual conflict with the 
devil and old Adam, who has not learned the ar- 
tifices, the sophistry and lies, in a word the whole 
system of theology by which they confirm men 
in their opposition to the influence of the gospel of 
Christ,this man will have little success in preach- 
ing. ‘There will generally be in his sermons a 
great dearth of matter adapted to the wants of 
ihis hearers. But the preacher who has been 





} 


indifference which characterised the death-bed of | constantly engaged in private, in combatting the 


darkness, ignorance, prejudices and opposition of 
his hearers, who has been habituaily obliged to 
draw on the resources of Scripture and his own 
inward experience and self knowledge—he has 
amassed a funa of knowledge just such as he 
needs. The very sight of that large collection of 
people with whom he has conversed and reason- 
ee so long would suggest a vast variety of topics, 





and furnish him sufficient matter at any time for 
an extempore address. He who has been long 
in the habit of spending Monday and Tuesday in 
faithful pastoral visits, cannot lack matter for the 
sermons of the approaching Sabbath. And were 
not the habit of faithful parochial visiting an ex- 
ercise necessary to the welfare of his people, 
were it only a means of making an efficient and 
effective orator, it would be well worth his pains 
even on this account. [Panoplist. 





LONGING FOR THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 


Many a censure have I borne from men, and 
had my reputation assaulted, and my good 
name blackened with many a scandal. But 
when man reproached me, God has undertook 
my cause, and made my righteousness shine as 
the light, and my innocence as the noon-day ; I 
could then pour out my soul before hii, tell 
all my sorrows in flowing language, and feel 
sweet relief; but now, alas, troubles and re- 
proaches are multiplied upon me, and he does 
not seem to take my part; my spirit is bound 
and shut up, and I am cut off from that free con- 
verse, that humble, holy intimacy which I once 
enjoyed with my God ; I cry out of wrong ; but 
lam notheard. I cry aloud, but there is no 
judgment. Will he not help me to pray? 
Will he not hear my groans and requests *? Hath 
God torgotten to be gracious? Yet I would 
seek his face still, and *‘ O that I knew where 
{ might find him ! *’ 

Often have I seen him in his own ordinances 
in the place of public worship ; Ihave seen his 
power and his glory in the sanctuary; I have 
found him in secret corners, and my meditation 
of him has been exceeding sweet. In dark re- 
tirements he has smiled on my soul, and has 
often given me reviving light. I have found 
him in his works, and I have had a fairer sight 
in his word ; I can name the places, the pleas- 
ant lines in my Bible, and say, ‘I have seen the 
face of my God here.’ But now the Bible it- 
self is like a sealed book, or like a strange lan- 
guage which 1 cannot understand ; I hear not | 
the voice of my God speaking to me there ; 
go forward to his promises, and read what he 
will do for his people, but I perceive him not ; 
backward to his past providences, or to my own 
experiences, and review what he has done, but 
ther2 is a darkness there too: I turn to my left 
hand amongst his works of nature, but I do not 
see him, I seek him on my right hand amongst 
his works of grace, but still he hides himself 
that I cannot behold him. Verse 8, 9. * 1 
wander in the night, and inquire after him, I 
watch for him more than they that watch for 
the morning ; O that I knew where I might find 
|him! *” 

And it is no wonder that I am so impatient 
junder the painful sense of his present distance 
from me, and so importunate for his return : 
| for I have known the dreadfal case of utter dis- 
j tance from him ina state of nature and sin, and 
| 1 have tasted something of the pleasure of being 
|brought nigh by grace, and now I dread every- 
| thing that looks like that old distance, that es- 
|trangement ; 1 would fain renew those divine 
|pleasures of a returning and a reconciled God : 
|**O that Lknew where I might find him!” 

Besides, 1 bethink myself and say, ** What 
{shall 1 do without a God !”’ for find all creatures 
| utterly insufficient to relieve and help me; and 
I have known something of God’s all-sufficiency; 
he has been my helper in six troubles and in sev- 
en; he is my only hope. When creatures stand 
aloof from me, and each of them say, ‘‘ There is 
no help_in me,” whither should I go then but to 
_ (4! “O that] knew where I might find 

at . mi i 

I have been so much used to live upon him, 
and found his divine aids and influences so neces- 
sary to my life and peace, that I sink and die at 
his absence. I feel within myself a sort of heav- 
enly instinct that I want his presence, and cannot 
live without him. 1] know he stands in no need 
of me, for he givesto all his creatures life and 
breath, and being ; but I need his counsels and 
| his comforts, his strength and his love. My soul 
jis touched with such a divine influence that it 
jcannot rest while God withdraws, as the needle | 
\trembles and hunts after the hidden Joadstone. 
If my God retire and hide himself, he will for- 
| give a creature that loves him so well as to fol- 
|low hard after him without ceasing, and is im- 
| patient and restless till he search him out; ‘ O}| 
'that I knew where I might find him!” 

Though God is pleased to depart from me for | 
ja season, yet I cannot let go all my hope; he| 
| hides himselt from my soul, yet I dare not think | 
jhim an eneiny, but only a concealed friend: if I | 
jcould get near him even to his seat, I know I! 
should find it a merey-seat, though perhaps judg- | 
ment may sit there too. It 1s a throne of grace, | 
says a Christian, because Jesus is there with thé | 
| blood of atonement ; and having such an high-} 
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priest over the house of God, and such a new and | 
living way of access by the blood of Christ, I | 
will seek after him and address myself to him ; 
I will confess mine iniquities before him, and be 
sorry for my sins, which may have beclouded or 
eclipsed my heavenly sun, and hid his face from 
me ; I fear I have grieved his blessed Spirit, and 
provoked him to withdraw his kind influences of 
light, strength and comfort; nor will 1 cease 
grieving for his absence till he return again. 

Come, O eternal Spirit, come and visit my 
poor dark and disconsolate soul ; come and awak- 
en all my powers to follow hard after my Father 
and my God. Come, invigorate my faith, and 
lead me to the Mediator, the blessed Jesus; come, 
open to me the promises, and let me into the cov- 
enant of his iene love ratified and sealed 
with blood. If ever I find my God again, it is 
there, | know, I must find him; Christ is the 
only way to the Father. It is by the interest of 
his Son I shall get near to him, even to his seat ; 
then will 1 pour out all my woes and my wants 
in his sight, I will order my cause before him, 
and fill my mouth with arguments. Will he 
plead against me with his great power? No, 
but he will put strength in me, and assist and 
suffer me to prevail with him. 

Then, when I have found him whom my soul 
loveth, I will hold him fast and not let him go; 
I will charge all the powers and passions of my 
nature not to yield to one sinful practice, nor pro- 
voke him to depart; for he is my everlasting and 
my almighty friend. 

Then, though I should have a thousand ene- 
mies set themselves against me, I would not be 
afraid ; yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for I} 
have fuund my God, and my God is with me. 

[Warts. 





Wise Counset.—An Address of the venerable 
Dr. Nott, President of the Union College, New 
York, says :— 

‘*T have been young, and am now old; and in 
review of the past, and the prospects of the fu- 
ture, I declare unto you, beloved pupils, were it 
permitted me to live my life over again, I would, 
by the help ot God, from the very outset, live 
better. Yes, upon the very outset I would frown 
upon vice, 1 would favor virtue, and lend my in- 
fluence to advance whatever would exalt and ad- 
vance human vature, alleviate human misery, and 
contribute to render the world I lived in like the 
Heaven to which I aspire, the abode of innocence 
and felicity. Yes, though I were to exist no 
longer than the ephemera that sport away their 
hour in the sunbeams of the morning, even dur- 
ing that period I would rather soar with the 


among the stars, than creep the earth and lick the 
dust with the reptiles, and, having done so, bed 
my body with my memory in the gutter.”’ 

The life of Dr. Nott has been a daily illustra- 
tion of the value of the sentiments he so hand- 
somely expresses. He is now a patriarch of 
seventy-six years, and has presided over Union 
College for forty-five years, preserving in his old 
age that fire of genius and that kindliness of heart 
which have made him the idol of all who have 





‘Be not Weary in Well-Doing.’ 


BY J. CLEMENT. 
O! weary not, O! weary not 
In labor well begun ; 
The day is short and waning fast, 
Thy work will soon be done. 


O! weary not, O! weary not 
Until the sun declines ; 

There’s honor gained from noble toil, 
And God the work assigns. 


O! weary not, O! weary not, 
Though hard be thine employ ; 

Each sweat-drop forms within the heart 
A fount of holy joy. 


O! weary not, O ! weary not, 
For when thy task is o’er, 
A home is thine of endless bliss, 
Where toil is known no more. 
(Knickerbocker for September. 





LINNZUS AND ISAAK WALTON. 


** The florist before the fisherman,’’ might 
be our motto, and indicate our theme ; or, ** the 
botanist against the complete angler.’’ What 
is good for the eye as well as what is good for 
the mouth, may well claim the attention of man, 
who should not regard merely what he can get 
for his food. God made all things, beauty to 
man’s eye as well as music to his ear, and it is 
evidently his design to render many things 
gratifying to these senses,as well as other things 
salutary and pleasing to the taste. Nor should 
we test all things as infants do, by their taste ; 
out, like men in understanding,have all our senses 
exercised to discérn what is goud or evil, and to 
relish and to enjoy the visible and the audible, 
no less than the edible. Men of studious hab- 
its have been advised to unbend from severe ap- 
plication over fish-hooks, and to go a trouting, 
o1 eeling, or catfishing. To our apprehension, 
this is neither philosophical nor poetical ; nor 
half the recreation which botanizing would be. 
The monotony of the operation of casting in and 
snatching out a hook and line, often fruitless- 
ly—the tedium of the hour spent amid a fenny 
streamlet, or on its margin, inhaling its malaria, 
and enduring} a fierce sun-beam, is not to be 
compared, for pleasure, to the endless variety 
offered by the meadows, the mountains, the 
fields, and the forests, with their healthful 
shades, cool groves, bright ever-greens, and 
iris-like hues, flowers of every sort, and shape, 
and size, and trees and shrubs, decked with 
daisy-like loveliness; tasselled, gemmed. gar- 
nished, and glistening—nunc annus formosissi- 
mus, the most beautiful of the months just past 
is succeeded by one searcely less so. Now let 
the votary of the cloister take a tour amid laugh- 
ing meads and flowery hill-sides, and stop to 
take a look at the adorning thrown over them 
by creative wisdom and be regaled. As fresh 
as E¢en still, the buds and blossoms, tipped 
with every dye, seem to say, ‘* Behold us, be- 
hold us! ye that have eyes to see, and admire 
the glorious Intelligence, whose matchless 
beauty and skill we display ; see how He has 
portrayed on us His lines of grace, His skill and 
taste ineffable. Look up, look round, look 
down. Here we are, above. your heads, about 
your sides, beneath your feet. You must not 
fail to observe us as you pass, and then must 
think of Him who made us all, for you—tor you, 
His chiefest work.’’ The trees in livery of 
gree 3°. different shades, are renewing their 
you'., ‘i old are vieing ,with the young— 
gre Seires and grandames with the , youthful 
deséndants, in beauty’ and blosse 2 and ex- 
ceejjing them in magnificence and shaded, cluster- 
ing ». cutie, port’ 2 their silken or satin holi- 
day suits, and exhaling their sweetest aroma, as 
they are newly washed with drenching show- 
ers and dripping with the dews of early morn; 
they are all greeting the golden beams of day, 
and are looking their loveliest. Oh, who can be 
a cynic, amid this world of beauty? Who can 
fail to see, to feel a God, in all His illustrious 
works, which so teem with pre that He is 
here, that He is everywhere? Here are His 
foot-prints : here are His handy-works ; here 
are His pencilling and dyeing, and painting and 
sculpture, and most delicate moulding and 
manipulation. See yon dew-drop, nestling like 
a crystal in the centre of the expanded leaflet of 
the blue lupine, glowing there like a gem of 
first water. See the living butterfly imitated by 
yon scarlet beauty, with its wings, and keel and 
awn, shaped like the papilio ; it is the polygala. 
See the pansy ; the white, the yellow, the pur- 
ple, the parti-colored, glossed with the finest 
velvet, of a Tyrian dye. See the modest ane- 
mone, expanding its petals in the gentle zephyr, 
unfolding to the air which fans it. See the 
lovely hepatica, and more gorgeous cococinea, 
burnishing the meadows with their showy tints, 
and leaves and petals, and bracts. See the 
clustering arbutus, modestly reposing its charms 
on the face of the soil that gives it birth ; invit- 
ing the bees to the earliest feast of nectar pro- 
vided for them. Then crop the new shoot of 
the sweet-scented pyrola, and perfume your 
breath with its spicy flavor, See yon tender 
stem, set with minim cups of fringe, and with 
microscopic charms, resembling a pearly coro- 
net, whizh gives it name. It is the mitella. 
See the vining clematis, with cups of blue, 
and downy tendrils in process of formation, to 
grace its ample foliage. See, too, the calceo- 
larias of finest texture, yellow, pink, and pur- 
ple-spotted, the showiest flowers of the season 
as yet, gracing the mountain sides with the nu- 
merous azaleas and woodbines. See, too, the 
numerous ferns, bearing nn their fronds their 
fruit, set in beautiful rows, or clubbed at the 
top of a central spike, or collected and distribu- 
ted upon the stem at intervals alternating with 
the fronds, or at the end of a tongue-shaped 
stem, adder-like, recumbent, or stately and 
graceful, erect, amid three wide-spread leaflets. 
See, too, the diversified forms of the smilax, 
sportively exhibiting its blossoms singly, in 
groups and in rows. See the native geranium, 
displaying its light purple face, shaping its 
fruit-verne like the crane’s bill, that gives name 
to the family. 

Behold the salix, the cornus, the tulip-tree, 
the ornus, the papaw, the nut trees, all in their 
finest tresses of showy yellow, white, or pink, 
or dark purple ; some with feathery or silken 
tufts, that mock all artistic imitation, and dis- 
tance all the mimicry of human skill. O! how 
many of the noblest emotions of Adam and Eve, 
in the garden of delights, arose {from contempla- 
tions of this sort! How many of king Solo- 
mon’s purest scientific pleasures flowed from 
considerations furnished by the plants on which 
he descanted—*‘ from the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall to the cedar that groweth in 
Lebanon.” And is it too much to add, how 
ofien may notour Lord Jesus, amid the sylvan 
retreats of Mount Olives and Tabor of Carmel 
or Hermon, and the desert too, where, 


“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
Aud waste its sweetness on the empty air,” 


have recreated a mind ever alive to the wondrous 
works of his Father, and held communion there 
in meditation on these, as well as in prayer; 
away, far away, from the din and the dust, and 
the guilt and the miseries of crowded city life. 
The dainty cups, more than magic forms, ka- 
leidoscopic groups, and redolent odors of the 
flowery world, have charms for all ; and though 


eagle, and leave the record of flight and fall| fading and fleeting they be, yet each month 


brings its contingent to supply the waste. and 
thus they chase the seasons round, and May and 
June again appear to please the eye, and per- 
fume the sense. No wondera Hervey and 
Charlotte Elizabeth have dwelt with rapture 
upon the choicest flowers they knew, and read 
us a sweet and spiritual moral reform from each 
specimen they culled. Many minds of highest 
order, from Solomon’s days, have found delight 
in thestudy of botany. Le Linneus l2ad the 
choir, and if old Isaak Walton turn away to 





enjoyed his instruction. [Ib. 


a creek ora fish pond, even there will wild 
flowers meet him, and give botany a claim to 
his regard ; anda De Candolle and Michaux, 
a Bartram and a Barton, a Bigelow and a Dar- 
lington, a Fremont, and a Rich, a ‘l'orrey and a 
Gray. and a name not unworthy to be associated, 
of my own vicinage,which seeks no publicity, but 
courts the shade, yet well adorns a legislative 
hall, a medical department, and a Tuscan villa, 
may rescue from the sneer and the slight of the 
uninitiated and unthinking, a pursuit so sub- 
lime and beautiful as that of botany, [Presby# 
terian. J. 8 





Tue Worp Setan. The translators of the 
Bible have left the Hebrew word Selah, which 
occurs so ofien in the Psalms, as they found it ; 
and of course the English reader often asks his 
minister, or some learned friend, what it means. 
And the minister or learned friend has most often 
been obliged to confess ignorance—because it is 
a matter in regard to which the most learned 
have by no means been of one mind. The Tar- 
gums and most of the Jewish commentators give 
to the word the meaning eternally, —forever. 
Rabbi Kimchi regards it as a sign to elevate the 
voice. The authors of the Septuagint transla- 
tion appear to have regarded it as a musical 
note equivalent, perhaps, to the word repeat. 
According to Luther and others, it means si- 
lence! Gesenius explains it to mean, ‘‘ Let the 
instrument play and the singers stop.’” Wucher 
regards it as equivalent to sursum corda—up my 
soul. Somers, after examining all the seventy- 
four passages in which the word occurs, recog- 
nizes in every case, ‘‘an actual appeal to the 
Jehovah.’’ They are calls for aid, and prayers 
to be heard, expressed either with entire distinc- 
tiveness, or if not in the imperative, ‘‘Hear Je- 
hovah ! or awake, Jehovah ! *‘and the like, siill 
earnest addresses to God that he would remem- 
ber and hear,’’ &c. The word itself he re- 
gards as indicating a blast of trumpets by the 
priests. Selah, itself, he thinks an abridged 
expression, used for Higgaion Selah. Higgaion 
indicating the sound of stringed instruments, and 
Selah a vigorous blast of trumpets. [Biblio- 
theca Sacra. 





THE PRISONER AT HOME. 


The following is an interesting episode in the 
life of a criminal, related by Her Von Wedder- 
kop, Chamberlain to the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg, (Germany.) 


I am judge of the criminal court, and all pri- 
soners come under my notice, being connected 
with them through my office and love to their 
souls. There is a man in one of our goals con- 
demned to imprisonment for life, for murder, 
committed when attempting robbery, and whose 
former life was one of unmitigated crime. He 
came to us when our prisons were a complete 
pest—the school for all iniquity. What he there 
saw and heard excited in him,at length, a horror 
for his former deeds which he had never felt be- 
fore. He became thoughtful, showed symptums 
of a repentant spirit, and chose the way of salva- 
tion. He now worked day and night in order to 
earn some dollars to purchase Bibles, which he 
gave to his fellow-prisoners. On account of this, 
he was hated, despised, mocked, beaten, and spit 
upon ; but he nevertheless, continued his labors 
of love He acted in this way during dwe/ve years. 
A new governor of the prison was appointed, in 
order to reorganize it, and he soun found out the 
worth of his prisoner, and made him his right 
hand. The Governor did not hesitate to say of 
his criminal, ** I stand ashamed of myselfin his 

ce.”’ This man is now of fifty-six years 
old. His chains were at taken off him, 
and the Grand Duke made him a present of fifty 
dollars, which he expended in enlarging his li- 
brary. As he received the permission to go 
where he liked in the prison, he collected the ju- 
venile prisoners about him, and continues till now 
to instruct them, and to.show them the right 
way through word and deed. He received a few 
years ago, a letier from a brother in America, en- 
treating him to ask of the government his _par- 
don, and offering to support him-in America. 
After many days of inward combat, he asked the 
director for his advice. He would immediately 
have received permission to emigrate, if he had 
requested it. At last he declared, that notwith- 
standing the great temptation, he felt it his duty 
to labor for the poor prisoners, and not to lead a 
life of idleness in America. He is now happy 
to be without the dress of a prisoner, and that he 
wears clothes like other persons. He goes alone 
in the city, in order to labor and care for the 
prisoners under him and is never happier than 
when among them, directing them to our Lord 
and Saviour. Ihe power of the Gospel in his 
conduct, works with great effect on others. As 
an instance of this, it may be mentioned that 
another prisoner has fifteen under him, to whom 
he shows the way of salvation.—[S. S. Journal. 





EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


What is the enterprise and general prosperity 
of the Americans to be attributed to (their coun- 
try is not naturally so rich or fruitful as Mexi- 
co,) except to their general enlightenment ? The 
oldest manufacturers in the world are the Hin- 
doos ; labor with them is cheaper than it is in 
any other part of the world: yet we take the cot- 
ton that grows at the doors of their factories, 
bring it 13,000 miles to this country manufacture 
it here where labor is so expensive, take it back 
13,000 miles, and undersell the native manufac- 
turer. . Labor is dearer in America than in any 
part of the world, and yet we dread and fear their 
competion more than that of any other nation. 
The reason of all this is obvious. All the advan- 
tages which the Hindoo possesses are far more 
than counterbalanced by his intellectual inferiori- 
ty to ourselves ; while we dread the American, 
with reason, because he is, intellectually at least, 
our equal, and, considering the general intelli- 
gence and good conduct of the hands he employs, 
our superios. To what cause, except that of a 
decided superiority in captains and crews, can 
we attribute the fact that the Americans have de- 
prived us of so large a portion of the whale fish- 
ery,as ina measure to have monopolized it? 
American clocks, which we now see in almost 
every hall and cottage, ought to set us thinking. 
We may be sure of this, the commerce of the 
world will fall] into the hands of those who are 
most deserving of it. If political or philanthropic 
consideratious should fai] to show us the neces- 
sity of educating our people, commercial con- 
siderations will one day remind us of what we 
ought to have done. e can only hope that the 
remainder may not come too Jate. 

Enlightenment is the great necessity and the 
great glory of our age ; ignorance is the most ex- 
pensive, and most dangerous, and most pressing 
of all our evils. Among ourselves we find a va- 
riety of motives converging upon this conclusion. 
The statesmen have become aware that an en- 
lightened population is more orderly, more sub- 
missive, in times of public distress, to the neces- 
sity of their circumstances ; not so easily led 
away by agitators; in short, more easily and more 
cheaply governed. The political economist is 
well aware of the close connection between gen- 
eral intelligence and successful enterprise and iu- 
dustry. The greater the number of enlightened 
and intelligent persons, the greater is the num- 
ber of those whose thoughts are at work, in sub- 
duing nature, improving arts, and increasing na- 
tional wealth. The benevolent man is anxious 
that all should share those enjoyments and advan- 
tages which he himself finds to be the greatest. 
Both Churchman and Dissenter know well enough 
that they are under the necessity of educating. 
And the manufacturer, too, who is employing, 
perhaps, many more hands than the colonel of a 
regiment commands, is now becoming well 
aware how much to his advantage it is that his 
men should prefer a book or a reading-rgom 
to the parlor of a public house 3; should under- 
stand what they are about, instead of being mere- 








ly able to go through their allotted task as so 
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many beasts of burden ; and that they should 
have the strong motive of making their homes 
decent and respectable, and of bettering their 
condition. All these motives are now working 
—strongly, tooin the public mind, and have be- 
gun to bear fruit.—[Frazer’s Magazine. 
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HUMAN NATURE. 


A leading article appeared not long since in 
the ‘“ Independent,” under the title, ** Theories 
of Human Nature illustrated by Crime.” Its 
main drift was to establish and illustrate the prop- 
osition that ‘** Birth, education, society, cultiva- 
tion, wealth, honor, the most refining and en- 
nobling influences, cannot make a man upright, 
cannot keep him pure. Nothing can 
make us what we ought to be, nothing can keep 
us where we should be, but a divine influence.” 
This very just and reasonable;doctrine was set 
forth at some length, and sustained by a particu- 
lar reference to the shocking crime that has lately 
distressed the community, and borne a mortal 
penalty. For another and a specific purpose, 
however, we marked this article, at the time it 
appeared, and laid it aside for future reference. 

Let it be remembered that it appeared in so 
prominent, responsible and representative a jour- 
nal as the recognized organ of ‘* Congregational 
Orthodoxy,”’ in the Middle States and Connecti- 
cut ; a journal edited by three prominent, intel- 
ligent and well-read ministers of that form of be- 
lief, —gentlemen who are not accustomed to write 
what they are unwilling to abide by, nor to ex- 
press an opinion for which they have not some- 
thing to show. Bearing these facts in mind, the 
reader is requested to notice the following ex- 
tract from the article in question :— 

‘‘ There are two principal theories of Human 
Nature with respect to depravity, which are 
widely different, and in fact antagonistic. One 
is that, while all sin is voluntary, there are in 
the heart of man certain propensities which al- 
ways lead to sin as soon as moral action begins, 
and which arethe prompters of all after sin ; that 
these propensities are universal, a part of every 
man’s nature; that all men at the first yield to 
them, and so all men are sinners; and that the 
remedy for this universal depravity lies not in 
education, not in the refining influence of society, 
not in external artificial restraints, moral or le- 
gal, but in a thorough renovation of the inward 
character, by the truth and grace of God invigor- 
ating conscience, giving a new direction to the 
will, subduing passion and lust, and enthrouing 
the law of God in the soul as the supreme and 
only rule of life. 

The other view is, that man coming pure and 
innocent from the hands of his Creator needs 
only a proper training—the right developement 
of reason and conscience—to ensure the continu- 
ance of that purity and innocence; that if con- 

taminated it must be from without; and there- 
fore that good social, educational, and moral in- 
fluences will keep him upright ; and that deprav- 
ity is but fitful and occasional, peculiar to those 
cases in which such influences are wanting.” 

We have given these sentences a close and 
careful txamination. It seems to us impossible 
that we can have mistaken the meaning of the 
statement of either of the ‘‘ two theories.” Every 
phrase is intelligible ; the definitions are uncom- 
monly fair and candid to both parties ; and the 
whole is sufficiently succinct. 

Why, then, have we thrown the quotation 
into this prominence, and directed to it a special 
attention’ Simply to give greater emphasis to 
the declaration that we hold the doctrine conveyed 
in the former of the two statements, We adopt it 
rather than the other. Indeed, we 
mer to be seriptural , to be aecordir 
of experience ; to be true. The la 
ed as a theory of human nature, ° 
unscriptural, unphilosophical, and e. li 
not unlikely that, if we wefe called upon to pre- 
sent de novo a proposition that should exactly 
express what we regard as the full Christian 
doctrine of human nature, as respects its moral 
constitution and liabilities, we sheuld frame one 
differing in some slight particulars from the one 
in question. Possibly, in such a proposition, 
something might appear to have been taken from 
the essence of the last statement in the ‘ Inde- 
pendent,’ and added to the first. Dut the 
change, we are confident, would be in appear- 
ance more than in substance. We not only pre- 
fer the one to the other as approaching more 
nearly to our idea, but we are satisfied with the 
former as it stands. We doubt whether we 
could ever differ materially from this writer in 
respect to the relative importance to be assigned 
to the work of religious instruction and the work 
of spiritual regeneration in bringing the child’s 
soul to acceptance with God. 

The view held by us on this subject is not new, 
as we have reason to believe, in our department 
of the Christian church. Without attempting to 
speak for others, however, it is enough to say 
that we might cite passages from our own preach- 
ing, inculcating it to the fullestextent. {t is our 
settled conviction that there is that in human na- 
ture, speaking generically, and in every individ- 
ual of the race, which, as soon as the germs be- 
gin to expand, and the soul becomes not merely 
potentially but actively conscious, developes into 
moral evil, or sin. ‘There is no occasion here, 
for the fulfilment of our present purpose, to illus- 
trate or defend this position. We are ready to 
do so whenever it shall seem to be required. 
That God should try and discipline me, by some 
tendencies inborn in my nature leaning to evil 
as soon as [ begin to choose, perhaps coming 
down from my progenitors, tendencies which I 
stil] have the power and the light and the prom- 
ise of divine assistance te curb and subdue, is to 
me just as credible, and just as consistent with 
the divine attributes, as that he permuts iniquilies 
to be consummated every day, which his mere 
omnipotence might annihilate in an instant. 

It would be gratifying to be able to ignore the 
sectarian bearings of the subject altogether. But 
it cannot be disguised that in the latter theory 
described, the ‘* Independent’’ supposes itself, 
and intends to be understood, as describing the 
doctrine of Human Nature held by Unitarians. 
Probably there are some persons wearing that 
name, who avow the belief ascribed here to the 
whole denomination. It is devoutly hoped by us 
that they are few. That belief is so far removed 
in our apprehension from the plain, searching 
and humbling teachings of the divine word, is so 
unevangelical, so barren of the fruits of the spirit, 
and so certain to leave the wants of the earnest 
soul unsatisfied, that we cannot contemplate any 
mind: permanently settled in it without pain. 
Furthermore, it is our judgment that there is as 
much justice in ascribing that belief to the whole 
body of Unitarians, as there would be in ascrib- 
ing Calvin's dogmas about the fate of deceased 
infants, or the terrible logical effects of the pecu- 
liar notion of Dr. Emmons, wo the whole body of 
the ** Orthodox,’’—and no more. 

The ‘ Independent ’’ will have the generosity 
to acquit us*of any petty sectarian design in 
tracing ovt a striking and unexpected harmony 
between its view of a great theological question 
and our own,—as if we would say, “‘ See how 
beautifully Unitarian this good neighbor of ours 


{are becoming Orthodox. It will appreciate our 


has become.” It has as much right to say we 
serious and unfeigned interest in a matter quite 
too solemn, and an issue of quite too much mag- 
nitude, to be mixed with any such unworthy con- 
siderations. Is it nothing, friends of the Chris- 
tian church, that two voices, hitherto supposed 
to be discordant, are found to be in accord, on 
one of the cardinal points of theology! May 
nothing disturh the agreement. Is there not 
hope that the.watchmen shall yet see eye to eye, 
and the morning come ¢ 





THE INFLUENCE OF AFFLICTION. 


We doubt not that many are tacitly waiting for 
some decisive experience ofan afflictive charac- 
ter, asa fit epoch for the formation of religious 
purposes, and the commencement of a religious 
life. ‘They will not indeed say so in express 
terms ; but, Jike the clown who waited for the 
river to run by, they imagine that the time will 
come, (and they look for it only in connection 
with illness, calamity or bereavement,) when the 
flood of earthly cares, interests, and enjoyments 
will be suspended, and for lack of its wonted oc- 
cupation the soul will be turned inward, God- 
ward and heavenward. A pretty extensive ob- 
servation has convinced us of the utter delusive- 
ness of such expectations. Severe affliction gen- 
erally results inthe rapid growth of character, 
but not in its change. We dread it for the in- 
different and worldly, while with a pensive wel- 
come we greet it for those sincere, yet feeble in 
the Christian faith and life. Its ministry is like 
that of the heavy spring rains, which, while they 
elevate the fertilizing resources of the ploughed 
and sown ground, beat down and cake together 
into a more barren obduracy the clods of the un- 
tilled field. We have witnessed in repeated in- 
stances this hardening process, and have felt that 
a single severe trial had stopped al] the pores of 
a soul previously accessible to moral influence, 
and had consummated a death in trespasses and 
sins where previously the disease had not been 
without hopeful symptoms. There is no doubt 
in such cases a resolute exclusion of the voices of 
rebuke and warning borne in upon the soul by the 
Providence of God, a determined quenching of 
the spirit, an antagonism of the inner man against 
the promptings of heavenly wisdom, from which 
it is impossible to recover a moral position as ac- 
cessible and hopeful as that maintained before. 
In this statement, we have given only one speci- 
fication under the genera] law, that every form 
of discipline to which we are subjected under the 
divine government demands a prepared spirit, in 
order that it be not worse than profitless. The 
course of Providence is perfectly adapted to min- 
ister tothe heirs of salvation,—if any choose to 
abstract themselves from that list, they do so at 
their own risk and forfeit. 





ANDOVER THEOLOGY. 
T he Boston ** Recorder” certainly cannot be 
accused, in the following {extract from its ac- 


abroad, and the light will fade out of his coun- 
tenance when the time comes again to enter his 
home. If he grows up affeetionate and_ dutiful, 
it will be a moral miracle. On the other hand, 
if his parents are his best friends, if they are 
made glad by his virtues, if he trusts them and 
is always sure of their sympathy, if his relations 
with them are happy, cheerful, confiding, and of 
a kind to encourage and foster his good purposes, 
he will have to be exposed to very bad influences 
abroad, or he will almost certainly grow up into 
an affectionate, confiding and probably virtuous 


man. ; 
The universe is but a larger home over which 


presides the Infinite Father. If the child regards 
God as throned ever amidst thunders and light- 
nings, his featares clothed with frowns,—as if, 
constituting merely the police of the world, He 
employed His Omniscience only in spying out 
and bringing to condign punishment the sins of 
his creatures—an awful power, from whose hands 
there is no escape—what can be the real senti- 
ments which will be awakened in the child’s 
heart? The universe will bea terrible prison, 
in which there is no concealment and from which 
there is no outlet. His most awful idea—one 
which as it comes will take the light out of the 
eye and joy out of the heart—will be the idea of 
God. Religion will be not a good in itself, but 
a contrivance to escape the yawning gulf into 
which he is sliding. Such ideas fairly wrought 
into a child's heart of any sensibility, and unac- 
companied and uncounteracted by other ideas, 
will go far to blight the moral life. It will make 
religion a service of fear, which may subdue the 
will, and enslave, but not win the heart. 

Let the child learn to think of God as its best 
friend—as a Being whose goodness is as univer- 
sal as the light or air, as one in whom it may 
entirely trust, whose commands are for its wel- 
fare, who is interested in ali its struggles to do 
right, and who looks with condemnation only on 
what is bad and unjust and unkind and untrue. 
Let it have, not because it is for its pleasure but 
because it is right so to du, happy, and confiding 
and relying thoughts of God. - 

2.-The second point to be specially regarded, 
is the duty of obeying God—not merely doing 
what is abstractly right, but doing it with refer- 
ence to the Divine Being, as that which He com- 
mands and approves. We speak of it here, not 
as a duty, but in cannection with the education 
of the religious sentiment. Its importance is 


The love of children for parents of course de- 
pends on various causes, but among all, no one 
does more to determine its depth and permanence 
than an early habit of obedience. It is so, be- 
cause this habit is one great source of disinterest- 
edness, and because without disinterestedness 
these affections, so far as they are unselfish, must 
be dwarfed, narrowed and deadened. If the 
child never forms the habit of obedience when 
the wishes of a parent conflict with its own, it 
forms the opposite habit of obeying its own wish- 


es in despite of the parent. ‘The child that nevet 





count of the recent anniversaries at Andover, 
of flattering its own household. Respecting 
the doctrinal position and purposes of this 
‘School ofthe prophets,’ we leave our read- 
ers to draw their own inferences. Of the allu- 
sion to Prof. Park’s recent convention discourse, 
we must say it seems to us to be in bad laste ; 
and of the funny remarks on Dr. Beecher’s Ad-| 
dress, that judging by other published accounts, | 
they would appear a little flippant and ungener- 


ous. 











ss up vi The an- 
swers with two or more stronz proof-texts from 
the Bible. The venerable Dr. Beecher of Cin- 
cinnati, took an active part in the interrogatories, 
and enlivened the business with his witty and| 
practical suggestions, When a student found | 
himself sticking in a ‘tight place’ the good 
Doctor would kindly pour on a little of the oil 
of grace ; and lubricating the passage, would 
‘** with gentle force’’ put the rejoicing respon- 
dent through. Some of the questions were very | 
tough ; and some of the answers quite as mach 
so. For instance, to a question as to native de- 
pravity, the following singularly refined and eu- 
phuistic definition, as we understood it, was 
given—* It consists in a disturbance of the bal- | 
|ance of the sensitivities!’? Whether this state-| 
|ment belonged to ‘‘the theology of the intel- 
lect.”’ or to that ‘‘of the feelings,’’ might be! 
hard to say,—probably to the Jatter. By the| 
way, not a syllable was said in reference to that 
|new and already famous distinction of theolo- 
igies. The topics chiefly considered were De-| 
|pravity and Regeneration. As to the cast or 
schoul of theology indicated in the examination on | 
these points, the subject is too delicate and | 
difficult to be discussed in a passing paragraph. | 
Suffice it to say, that there appeared to be a 
blending of some of those opinions of the strict- | 
est Calvinists with some of the laxest ; the} 
mixture forming an Orthodoxy of the average | 
strength, provided the ingredients would stay | 
mixed ; which,it is to be feared, they will hardly 
do, except so long as thev are stirred or shaken | 
together. Is it possible to make an amalgam 
of physical depravity and natural ability? On) 
the whole, the class showed high culture and} 
effective discipline. 

In the evening, a‘ter prayer by Dr. Anderson, | 
the Annual Address before the Society of Inqui- | 
ry concerning Missions, was given by Dr. FE. | 
Beecher, of Boston. As the speaker found him- | 
self near the close of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, he took a general review of 
Protestant missions during that period. The 
field was extensive, and the speaker occupied 
a considerable part of what was left of the first 
half of the century in his historic and compara- 
tive sketch. It was interesting and instructive, 
though not so much so as some of Dr. Beecher’s 
former efforts on vecasions of the kind.” 











CHRISTIAN NURTURE OF THE YOUNG 
THE GREAT POINTS. 

Parents are constantly asking, ‘‘ What shall 
we do in order to give the minds of our children 
a religious direction?’”? Without attempting to 
answer this question fully, we should say in gen- 
eral that it is not by perpetual lecturings, nor by 
demanding of the child the mature character of 
age, nor by dwelling on every little occurrence, 


| God. 


learns to surrender its seif-will to the wishes of 
| a parent, will never have an affection for that pa- 
| rent strong enough to make it sacrifice its own 
| wishes. Such a child is likely, as he grows up, 
to possess whatisa very common but a very 
meagre and pour character—one in which per- 


| haps there is amiability and good nature and 


generosity, if what is demanded interferes with no 
strong wish, or will or object of ambition, but 
with a heart as hard as steel the moment he is 
asked to surrender for the benefit of others, what 
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affections. . It is by a trusting, respeciful, dutiful 
obedience to a wise and kind parent, that the af- 
fections are best developed. And he wuo has 
never learned this obedience, has lust almost the 
best privilege and opportunity of childhood. 
Just so with the Divine Being. ‘Trust and 
reverence and gratitude “and love to God. will 
vever exist in any strength, until we learn to 
surrender our selt-will to His holy and just and 
merciful will. In the perfected character, one 
obeys because he loves ; but the first steps which 
lead into the temple are by the pathway of obe- 
‘Therefore should a child Jearn to obey 
Therefore should it be taught to question 
itself, whether its habits, its passion, its feelings 


dience. 


| and purposes are such as God would desire to see 
| in His cRildren ; to do it, of course not as aslave 


before a master, but as a trusting and dutiful child 
to an affectionate parent. in doing this, the child 
will learn to surrender its self-will to the high- 
est law and holiest love. The best sentiments 
of religion will be cherished and established in the 
heart. And above all, it will from childhood as- 
sociate the practice of duty in its daily life, with 
the approval of God. It will be saved from the 
disastrous mistake of separating morals and re- 
ligion, and will feel that they are as closely unit- 
ed as the stream and the fountain—as motive and 


act. 
3. The third point relates to the subject of 


Prayer keeps alive a sense of depend- 
It brings the child consciously 


prayer. 
ence on God. 
into the Divine Presence as a creature of God's 
care and love. It connects earth and heaven, 
and the blessings of life with their Author. It 
awakens in the soul the habitual feeling, that 
over our daily paths and over our midnight sleep, 
is the care of the Infinite Father. And never 
ean the child learn too early to look for protec- 
tion and guidance and help to that Being to 
whom we must all look, and on whose mercy pa- 
rent and child are alike dependent. The prayer of 
a child may be no more than a sentence, than the 
verse of a hymn,but if possible, let it be able never 
toremember the time when it did not feel that there 
was one Being to whom it might look up, not 
only as the most powerful and wise, but the most 
beneficent Being of the universe. 

The great object in all these cases is to awak- 
en certain sentiments, to give direction to the 
thoughts and to lead the child to form certain 
habits of act and thought for itself ; so that 





but by establishing certain fundamental habits of 
mind, in regard to fundamental principles When 
this is done, every thing else is likely to come of 
itself. There are three great points about which 
we should be chiefly anxious, as most deserving 
attention. 

1. The first relates to the ideas which the child 
forms of God. <A greater calamity cannot befal! 
it, than to have its early notions of the Divine 
Being perverted, because its feeling towards 
God, and so its views of religion and morality 
will be determined by its ideas of the Divine 
character. Suppose that in the home (and these 
domestic relations are made the interpreters of 
those which we sustain to God) parents are hard, 
\selfish, unaffectionate, exacting—dealing only in 
commands and threats and penalties, meeting 
their child always with coldness and trowns, 
showing no sympathy for his weakness, or grat- 
ification in his good efforts, the child may try to 
love such parents, but will not. Home will be 
the saddest and dreariest place in the world to 
him. He will be glad to escape from its climate 





throughout its days it may feel that it is a child 
of God, living under a heavenly care, and in every 
just and useful and truthful purpose sure of the 
approval and favor of God. 


} 





Tue Name Jenovan. A_ subscriber asks 
“Is the word Jehovah applied to any created 
being in the Old Testament?”? We reply, There 
is no instance in which the appellation Jehovah, 
standing by itself, can be referred to any being 
butthe Supreme Divinity ; but in numerous in- 
stances, that word is incorporated, and in two 
or three cases associated, with others, to form 
a compound name for some created being. 


icp The Ninth annual meeting of the Middle- 
sex Sunday School Society, will be held at the 
first Church in Lexington, (Rev. Mr. Barrett’s) 
on the second Wednesday in October (9th day,) 
—of which an official notice willbe given next 
week. 

It will be perceived that this occurs on the 
Wednesday previous to the Autumnal Conven- 





of night and frost. He will seek his pleasures 


tion of our denomination at Springfield. 


seen by looking at the parental and filial relation. 





NEW IPSWICH CENTENNIAL. 


In spite of its narrow limits, its rocky soil 


and its wintry elimate—perhaps through them— 


New Hampshire is 1 noble State. No people 
know how better than its ifhabitants to conduct 
their commemorative celebrations, and no peo- 
ple have more in the past that is worth com- 
memorating. —We arrived at New Ipswich just 
as the procession, headed by a fine band of mu- 
sic, was starting. Instead of going to a charch, 


_we were conducted a short distance through the 


fields to a beautiful glen, at whuse entrance 
was erected the speaker’s stand, while raised in 
the front and on the sides of the glen were seats 
for the audience. Not less than three or four 
thousand were present, and as they sat there, 
rank above rank of listening faces, it was one 
of the most striking spectacles of the kind that 
we ever witnessed. As the procession moved 
past, we thought we had never seen a finer 
looking race of men—tall, vigorous, erect ; and 
itis certain that you will rarely see more of fe- 
male beauty than was collected on the hill-sides. 
The day was a_ perfect one—neither warm nor 
cold—not a breath of air stirring—while during 
most of the time a thin veil of cloud floated be- 
tween us and the sun. An admirable address 
was delivered by Dr. Gould of Boston, and this 
was followed by a poem of unusual merit by 
Mr. Batchelder of Cambridge. The exercises 
were long, but were listened to with unbroker 
interest and attention. They were interspersed 
with music, both vocal and instrumental, and it 
was of an excellence to maintain the high repu- 
tation of the town in this department. 

From the gig’ we proceeded to the dinner, 
which was prepared under an immense tent. 
Here over a thousand persons sat down to tables 
beatftifully arranged and abundantly furnished. 
After discussing the good fare with appetites 
sharpened by the clear autumn atmosphere, the 
rest of the day was devoted to a succession of 
speeches from gentlemen called out by the 
President. Among those who spoke were Hon 
Salma Hale of Keene, John Appleton of Ban- 
gor, Hon. T. Farrar, and E. H. Farrar Esq., 
son of the venerable Stephen Farrar, to whose 
long and faithful ministry New Ipswich owes a 
lasting debt of gratitude,—our friend Samuel 
Greele, Esq. who made a most capital speech, as 
indeed he always does, and various others, who 
were in the full tide of humor and eloquence 
and affectionate remembrances, when, much to 
our regret, we were obliged to leave. 

From beginning to end everything seemed 
succesful. The presiding officer, Mr. Preston, 
performed his difficult duties with admirable 
tact, and the Committee of Arrangements, who- 
ever they were, must be endowed with a genius 
for putting things in order. Everything was in 
the right place and at the right time, nor did we 
observe a single infelicitous thing to mar the 
pleasure of the day. We are in duty bound as 
loyal children to maintain that no Centennial 
celebrations that ever were, or ever can be, 
could snrpass those of Wilton and Peterboro’ ; 
but with this exception, we are ready with any 
son of New Ipswich to maintain that never was 
there a finer day, or more interesting or ad- 
mirably conducted services, than what we have 
been describing. 

We do not hesitate to dwell on this event, for 
we believe that these occasions have not merely 
4 transient iatrest, but a permanent and impor- 
tantuse. Both the strength and the welfare of 
a people depend very much on what we vaguely 
term, the sentiment of nationality. A people 

‘sindred 
Mf they 

-» mbling 
yi which 
is rooted in the past and bound together by the 
innumerable, interlacing bonds of kindred, cus- 
tom, usage, law, is always strong both for action 
and endurance. It was this which gave Hunga- 
ry power to resist so long the banded armies of 
Austria and Russia, which caused her children 
to defend the national lite, ranging themselves 
around it like sons around a mother, repaid for 
all sacrifices by her honor, and ready to die in 
her defence. We value these centennials chief- 
ly because they tend to this result—because they 
strengthen kindred ties, freshen neighborly re- 
gards, draw communities together, and make all 
conscious of their union and interest in the past. 

On such an occasion one is reminded of the 
changes which have taken place in a hundred 
years. They are greater than are commonly sup- 
posed. There were several present dressed in 
the ancient costume. All the customs of life have 
undergone achange not less than the article of 
dress. ‘Tea and coffee,a hundred years ago, were 
almost unused. A few pounds of cotton answer- 
ed the wants of a family, while in the country, a 


was preserved and handed down to her children. 
Linen and woolen, spun and worn by our moth- 
ers’ own hands, furnished nearly every article of 
dress. Carriages of all kinds, in the country, 
were almost unknown, The universal mode of 
travelling was on horseback,—in many cases a 
woman behind the man, ona pillion,—a method 
of riding which our fathers say was by no means 
disliked when they were young. Potatoes were 
then almost unused. A few hills in the garden 
supplied the wants of a family, while turnips were 
used in their place. In truth, the political changes 
wrought by the revolution were not so great, as 
the changes in social and domestic customs have 
been during the lust hundred years. 

As we saw those who had come home to this 
celebration, some of them from the extreme dor- 
ders of the West, We could not but think how 
much they sacrificed in leaving their birth-place. 
We dv not often consider how much we receive 
from the past. Lvery man inherits a valuable, 
even if it be an undivided, property. For in- 
stance, during a bundred years, how much has 
been invested in roads, in school-houses, acade- 
mies, libraries and in other public comforts and 
conveniences, and in these, the poorest. man has 
an equal property with the richest. An immense 
wealth has been accumulated in these immova- 
ble forms for the benefit of the present genera- 
tion. A man goes to Califorma in search of a 
fortune. The poorest man should remember 
that he leaves a fortune behind him in his native 
town, 

We were struck by the large number of well 
known and honored names which date from New 
Ipswich. Beside those already referred to, the 
Appletons of Boston are natives of the place. So 
also was President Appleton, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and so also is John Appleton Esq., one of 
the first lawyers in Maine. Mr. Chickering, the 
world-renowned Piano-fort builder, and Mr. Wil- 
kins, who is gaining a similar fame, are sons of 
New Ipswich. Champney, the artist of the 
Rhine, was first taught his ideas of the beautiful 
in nature, among these hills. President Wheel- 
er of Burlington College was born here. Had 
we space, we might mention many others, who 
have honored their birth-place by honorable lives. 
Not less than forty have received a college edu- 
cation. 





The most interesting incident of the day was 


the reading of a letter from the venerable Samuel 
Appleton of Boston. The letter itself we pub- 
lish in another place. Its conclusion wasentire- 
ly unexpected ; and when the toast so happily 
introduced, and containing such a substantial evi- 
dence of regard for his native town was read, it 
was received with spontaneous and deafeging ap- 
plause. Mr. Appleton is one of those men who 
is constantly doing those benevolent and philan- 
thropic deeds, which most persons are satisfied 
with talking about; and he does them with as 
much of wisdom and discrimination, as of sim- 
plicity and hearty kindness, There are many 
beautiful spectacles in this world which God 
nade, but few more worthy of attention and ad- 
miration, than that of aman who has carried 
through a long, successful, useful, and honorable 
business career, a heart which has grown warm- 
er and larger with increased means, and whose 
old age ‘s devoted to the promotion of whatever 
relates to the welfare and happiness of society. 
Such a man's last years are literally his best 
years. He isa benefactor to the world, not 
merely by single acts of beneficence, but by help- 
ing to establish a high standard of liberality. 
We all have an interest iu such men, and happy 
is the community which possesses them. 

We left at five o’clock, having spent a delight- 
ful day. Our road lay through the pleasant town 
of Temple, under the eastern slone of the moun- 
tain. The lengthening shadows were already fal- 
ling over it, broken by the sunshin2, which was 
climbing towards every hill-top. We reached 
the summit of the mountain at sunset. Below 
us, a little mountain lake gleamed like tempered 
and polished steel. Around stretched an im- 
mense amphitheatre encircled by the distant 
hills, within whose vast enclosure the armies of 
nations might have met. In front, cutting sharp 
like a pyramid against the sky, towered silent and 
frosty the Monadnock Mountain; while behind 
it, the west was like a sea of molten gold, on 
whose soft and lustrous depths floated a few long 
dark islets of cloud. As we stopped to look, the 
shadows deepened in the valleys, the gray even- 
ing mists began to rise, the outlines of the dis- 
tant hills grew darker, and the first faint twink- 
lings of the evening star shone in between the 
night and the day. 





DR. JUDSON. 

We cannot let so great and good a man pass 
from the catalogue ot the living without a few 
words of commemoration. Human history con- 
tains no more glorious records of Christian he- 
roism, than are to be found in the narrative of 
the Baptist missionary transactions in. Burmah. 
We have read over and over again, wy 
and admiring interest, the story of Bog 
consciously the victim of cousuimption, yet toil 
ing only with the greater earnestness as the time 
drew near for his departure, borne in a litter 





silk dress bought at a young lady’s marriage, | 


across swoller, torrents and over rough mountain 
| passes, that the closing moments of his life 
| might not be lost fur his Master's work, usurp- 
| ing the last energies of dissolving nature in ex- 
| pounding to his newly baptized converts ‘the 
way of the Lord more perfectly,’’ his hands lift- 
ed in prayer or spread in blessing for his flock 
till they grew rigid in death. With no less de- 
light and reverence have we traced the course 
of his young widow, who took up the cross so 
dear to the departed, encountered perils from 
which the stoutest heart, untortified by divine 
grace, might shrink ; ‘perils of waters, perils by 
the heathen, perils in the wilderness, perils 
among false brethren ;’’ with more than manly 
pers everance and more than mE J tender- 
ness bore about the message of redeeming love, 
and was personally the means of keeping from 
| dispersion, and enriching in numbers and in spir- 
itual gifts, numerous and widely scattered com- 
munities of native Christians. Nor are we ever 
made more sensible of the presence and influence 
of the divine spirit, than in the preternatural en- 
durance and energy of the first Mrs. Judson, 
when, inthe seat of war, alone and friendless, 
| with a helpless babe at her bosom, she minis- 
| ters to her husband and the partner of his hor- 
| rible captivity, staves off the blind fury of their 
| savage jailers, sustains in their hearts and her 
} own the hope of deliverance, and at length be- 
|comes under God the author of their liberty and 
‘their return to their long suspended walk of mis- 
sionary duty. 

Dr. Judson was not only the pioneer in this 
holy work and the father of this devoted band, 
, but his life spans the history of foreign missions 
from America. He was the writer and one of 
| the four signers of the first appeal to the Church- 
'es in behalf of this work. He was then a theo- 
| logieal student in Andover, and sailed for India 
|under the auspices of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists of New England. On his outward 
voyage, he became convinced of the scriptural 





| validity of adult baptism by immersion as the on- 
| ly authorized form of initiation into the Chris- 
\tian church ; and shortly after his arrival was 
| baptized by one of the English Baptist Mission- 
| aries. He threw himself for support on the 
| then feeble body of American Baptists, who in 
‘their efforts to sustain and reinforce him, were 
led to the surest possible means of strengthen- 
ing the spirit of piety and philanthrophy among 
themselves at home, and may date from their 
zeal in his behalf the dawn of their own rapid 
enlargement and culminating prosperity. With 
an iron constitution, with indomitable strength 
of purpose,with apostolic energy of faith and love, 
with devotedness as entire as ever marked a 
servant of Christ; he has given youth, man- 
hood and vigorous old age to the ministry among 
the heathen. ‘Two brief visits to his native 
country, absolutely necessitated by the condition 
of his health and consecrated to the furtherance 
of his work among the churches that sustained 
him, have been the only intermission to labors 
as abundant, hardships as severe, sufferings as 
intense, as have fallen to the lot of a Christian 
soldier since the martyrdom of St. Paul. And 
now he has died with his harness on, and left a 
name, which must be a watchword for successive 
ranks of the ‘*sacramental hosts,’’ till they have 
won their last victory, ‘‘and the kingdoms of this 
world have become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ.”’ 

Had the missionary enterprise only served to 
develope such characters, to bequeath such ex- 
amples, to manifest in such strong and beautiful 
relief the full power of the gospel in and over 
the individual] soul, this alone would have been 
a work and glory amply worth all that it has 
cost. 

But we believe that it has done immeasurably 
more. We like not that its fruits should be 
measured by a numerical standard. That in its 
earlier stages reliable converts should be few, 
was notmore than should have been expected. 
The kingdom of Christ could be built up over the 
waters of heathenism only on a sunken founda- 
tion. A vast amount of preliminary work was 
to be wrought, which cuuld make no statistical 
show. The mastery of languages, which had no 
grammars, vocabularies or qualified teachers,was 
a sufficient labor for one generation. The trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, without which no per- 





. 


manent benefit could be conferred, demanded a 
large apparatus of effort and of mind. It was no 
slight task to become so.conversant with the char- 
acters,customs and religions of nations previously 
unknown, as to devise appropriate measures for 
their evangelization. Taking theee things into 
the account, we have ne reason to think lightly 
of the results already obtained ; but on the other 
hand are constrained to marvel that they should 
have been so substantial and so satisfying. In 
Burmah the chief obstacles have now been re- 
moved, the dominion of old superstitions has been 
effectually shaken, bands of native Christians 
form with the missionary stations a cordon of re- 
ligious influence belting the empire in every di- 
rection, and the laborer who first broke up the 
fallow ground could behold in death the fields 
already white for the harvest. ’ 





[Correspondence of the American Unitarian Association.) 
Burra o, Sept. 1ith, 1850. 

Dear Broruer—I have just returned from 
Michigan where I have spent ten days. I will 
give you my impressions. { am both encourag- 
ed and saddened, as | always am when | make 
excursions in the West. The fields are white 
for the harvest,—this encourages me : but where 
are the laborers! They are few. This saddens 
me. I preached two Sundays in Detroit: my 
first audience was less than a hundred, my last 
about two hundred. The last evening some 
twenty gentlemen put their names upon a sub- 
scription paper, and I was told that more than 
six hundred dollars were promised if preaching 
could be had for a year. . Several were ready 
to pay one dollar each Sabbath. Among those 
interested are persons of all classes; some, the 
most indeed, are from Unitarian Societies in 
the East ; but not a few are new inquirers from 
other churches and young persons who have 
before been interested. 

A good society can be built up in Detroit, but 
where is the master builder to gu there? The 
position requires a man, with ability—with some 
learning—with earnest self-sacrifice, apt to 
preach and apt to work in season and out of 
season. 

We hope to supply them with preaching for 
atime. Mr. Taggart, late of Albany, will be 
there the next Sabbath ; then Mr. Shippen of 
Chicago for two or three Sabbaths, then one of 
the St. Louis ministers, and we hope that Mr. 
De Lange may be here through the -vinter But 
these plans may fail, and in behalf of our friends 
in Detroit, let me bespeak your interest. If 
you know a man who can do the work there 
and would go, please give him information. 
Much must be done to establish a society. Mem- 
bers are to be gathered, enlightened and con- 
firmed : opposition to be met; prejudice to be 
overcome ; much that cannot be helped must be 
borne ; means obtained for current expenses, and 
achurch to be built ; and the ministers must 
lead in all this. The New England minister 
who calls quarterly upon the hearers, or per- 
chance is called upon and receives his salary, 
while the well adjusted parochial mechanism 
moves on from year to year, knows very little 
about building up new communities. 

While in Michigan I made a tour through sev- 
eral of its beautiful villages. I preached “dae 
evening at Constantine in the Methodist church. 
Many in that village sympathise with us,—the 


present governor of the State, and others of its’ 


chief citizens, 

Kalamazoo, a town of four or five thousand io- 
habitants, is as fair as its name is euphonious : 
built in the ‘* Oak opening”’ its aspéct is singu- 
larly rural and picturesque. But Ann Arbor is 
the beauty of the State, the fairest of its many 
pretty villages. It isfinely built, wears quite a 
city-look in the centre of business, and al] around 
are wide clean streets, neat white houses, and a 
profusion of thrifty young shade trees. This is 
the seat of the State University. This institution 
is an honor tothe State, and the State pays 
well for being honored. I think about $30,000 
a year is to be the endowment. The University 
grounds contain about 25 acres—two fine build- 
ings have been erected for students as large as 
Hollis and Houghton at Cambridge—two other 
similar ones are to be erected. A medical Col. 
lege is established and has a fine edifice. Sev- 
eral dwelling houses for professors are built 
upon the grounds. The institution is intended 
to be a University in regard to sects as well 
asregards branches of learning; its present 
officers and teachers are taken from various de- 
nominations. Upon such an institution in such 
a country may a blessing rest. There are many 
Unitarians in Ann Arbor, andI gave a notice 
to preach there, but was obliged to withdraw my 
appointment. Very cordially yours, 

G. W. H. 





{For the Register.] 
Autumnal Convention of Unitarians. 


Will the Editors of the Christian Register al- 
low their paper to be the medium to offer the 
following propositions, for discussion and action 
at the coming Convention in Springfield ? 

A Layman. 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 


PROPOSITIONS, 


That,—The Bible—the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments—is a record of Revelations 
from, and dealings of, God, the Creator, to and 
with man. 

That,—To us, ‘ there is one God the Father, 
and one Lord Jesus Christ.” 

That,—The Lord Jesus Christ is the *“ Son 
of God,” the Saviour of the world, and that, 
** there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.”’ 

That,—The Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ 
is sufficient, with the blessing of God, for the 
** healing of the nations,”’ as well as for the puri- 
fication and salvation of individual souls. 

That,— Undbelief, the crowning sin of the J ews, 
God’s chosen people, is at this day the grand 
obstacle to the reception, dissemination and pro- 
gress of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

That,—Unitarians—holding the ‘ Truth as it 
is in Jesus,” in its simplicity—from its source— 
his Gospel—are under obligations to the Mos¢ 
High—to their Lord and Master—* the Author 
and finisher of our Faith’’—to mankind—to their 
own souls,—to adopt more positive, decided and 
earnest measures to spread the knowledge of the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ—its spirit and 
its principles. 

That,—The state of society, and the times, 
demand of Unitarians the establishment of a Home 
Missionary Society, for the purpose of diss2mi- 
nating and applying a more thorough knowledge 
of Christian Faith, Truth and Duty throughout 
the land. 





t3-The Butrincn Street Sunnvay Scoot, 
will be opened on Sunday next. The repairson 
the Vestry being completed there will be a re- 
ligious service in the evening, at 7 o'clock. Ad- 





dress by the Pastor. 














Notices of New Publications, 


Latrer-Day Pamputets. No. Vill. 


The subject of this pamphlet is Jesuitism, make- 
believe, insincerity, the worship of God and Mam. 
mon in one. And this Mr. Carlyle exposes, de- 
nounces and hates in his own very vigorous Way, 

Ignatius Loyola had lived a life of pride, licen- 
tiousness and fighting ; when he got his legs brok- 
en by acannon-ball. And so he lay ona Sick-bed 
with plenty of time to think, and plenty of things 
to think about. He felt, he was not and had not 
been tight. And Mr, Carlyle says it would have 
been right in him to feel himself deserving of 
damnation. 


“In fact, Christian doctrine, backed by all the 
human wisdom I could evér hear of of, incline me 
to think that Ignatius, had he been a good and brave 
man, should have consented, at this point, to be 
damned—as was clear to him that he deserved to 
be. Here would have been a healing solace to his 
conscience ; one transcendent act of virtue which 
it still Jay with him, the worst of sinners, to do 
‘To die forever, as I have dexerved; let Eternal 
Justice triumph so, by means of me and my fou] 
scandals, since otherwise it may not! Seldsttod. 
tung, Annihilation of Self, justly reckoned the be. 
ginning of all virtue: here is the highest forni of 
it, still possible to the lowest man.” 


But Loyola wanted to be somebody, and not to 
become a dead body—a nobody. 


‘*In the depths of his despair, all Nature gloom. 
ing veritable reprobation on him, and Eternal Jus. 
tice whispering, ‘ Accept what thou hast merited,’ 
there rose this altogether turbid semi-artificial glare 
of hope upon Ignatius, ‘The Virgin will save me 
the Virgin has saved me!” Well and good, I say; 
then be quiet, and Jet us see some temperance and 
modesty in you. Far otherwise did Ignatius re. 
solve; temperance and true modesty were not 
among the gifts of this precious individual the 
Virgin had been at the painstosave. Many plans 
Ignatius tried to make his Ego I still available on 
Earth, and still keep Heaven open for him. His 
pilgrimings and battlings, his silent sufferings and 
wrestlings for that object, are enormous, and reach 
the highest pitch of the prurient-heroic. At length, 
after various failures and unsatisfactory half suc- 
cesses, it struck him, ‘ Has there not lately been ‘a 
sort of revolt against wv Virgin, and the Holy 
Father who takes care of her? Certain infernal 
Heresiarchs in Germany and elsewhere, I am told, 
have risen up against the Holy Father, arguing 
with terrible plausibility that he is an Unholy 
Phantasm : he; and if so, what am I and my ont- 
looks? A new light, presumably of Hell, has risen 
to that effect; which new light—why can not I 
vow here, and consecrate myself, to battle against, 
and with my whole strength endeavor to extin- 
guish ? That was the task Ignatius fixed upon as 
his ; and at that he has been busy, he and an im- 
mense and ever-increasing sodality of mortals, 
these three hundred vears ; and, through various 
fortune, they have brought it thus far. Truly to 
one of the most singular predicaments the affairs 
of mankind ever stood in before.” 





And so with his wanting to please God and him- 
self atthe same time, he became the founder of 
the order of Jesuits. Mr. Carlyle says he was the 
first man who ever thought of pleasing God by the 
help of the devil ; and that the virus of this poison- 
ous thought of his infects every man living. 

Not religion only, but art and scholarship are 


with most men tainted with insincerity. Yet wise , 


thinkers betake themselves to literature for useful- 
ness far more than to the church. And indeed the 
highest priesthood is what is heard speaking chief- 
ly from the printing-press. 


“ Undoubtedly it isin Literature, Poetry, and the 
other kindred Arts, where at least a certain manli- 
ness of temper, and liberty to follow truth, prevails 
or might prevail, that the world’s chosen souls do 
now chiefly take refuge, and attempt what ‘ Wor- 
ship of the Beautiful’ may still be possible for 
them. The Poet in the Fine Arts, especially the 
Poet in speech, what Fichte calls the ‘Scholar’ or 
the ‘Literary Man,’ is defined by Fichte as the 
‘ Priest’ of these Modern Epochs—all the Priest 
they have. And indeed Nature herself will teach 
us that the man born with what we call « genius,’ 
which will mean, born with better and larger un- 
understanding than others ; the man in whom ‘the 
inspiration of the Almighty,’ given to all men, has 
a higher potentiality ; that he, and properly he 
only, is the perpetual Priest of Man ; ordained w 
the office by God himself, whether men can be’ so 
lucky as to get him ordained to it or not; nay, he 
does the office, too, after a sort, in this and all 
epochs.” 

In what Mr. Carlyle has to say on the abuse 
of the Fine Arts, there is much truth. Fine Arts 
perverted to Foul Arts! 

“ How all things hang together! Universal Jes- 
uitism having once lodged itself in the heart, you 
will see it in the very finger-nails by-and-by. Cal- 
culate how far it is from Sophocles and ZEschylus 
to Knowles and Scribe; how Homer has gradu- 
ally changed into Sir Harris Nicholas; or what 
roads the human species must have travelled be- 
fore a Psalm of David could become an Opera at 
the Haymarket, and men, with their divine gift of 
Music, instead of solemnly celebrating the highest 
fact, or ‘singing to the praise of God,’ consented 
to celebrate the lowest nonsense, and sing to the 
praise of Jenny Lind and the Gazza Ladra.” 

Whether Jenny Lind sings in foul operas or not, 
we do not know ; we hope she does not; we al- 
most think she would not. Also, if it is a long 
way from Eschylus to Scribe : it was a long way 
from /Eschylus to Aristophanes. In the very age 
of Aischylus, there were play-goers, who went af- 
ter worse things than can be frequented now as 
cramas—horribly and unspeakably worse. There 
is hope for the world yet. For whatever the thea- 
tres may be, still Nature is herself. 

‘My friends, across these fogs of murky twad- 
die and pbilanthropism, in spite of sad deca- 
dent ‘ world-trees,’ with their rookeries of foul 
creatures—the silent stars, and all the eternal |u- 
minaries of the world, shine even now to him that 
has aneye. Inthis day as in all days, around 
and in every man, are voices from the gods, im- 
perative to all, obeyed by even none, which say 
audibly, ‘Arise, thou son of Adam, son of Time; 
make this thing more divine, and that thing—and 
thyself, of all things: and work, and sleep not; 
for the Night cometh wherein no man can work!’ 
He that has an ear may still hear.” 

There is in this pamphlet a development of what 
is headed as “ Pig Philosophy.” But this philos- 
ophy of ihe stye is not altogether unknown in some 
kitchens and parlors, and even studies. And now 
and then, some words of it have been heard even 
from the pulpit. With pigs the universe is an im- 
measurable Swine’s-trough; moral evil is unat- 
tainability of Pig’s-wash ; moral good, attainability 
of ditto. Somehow pigs and men get confounded 
together in the porcine philosophy ; and things are 
said about pigs which only concern men, appa!- 
ently. However, there are such things as human 
pigs, and piggish men. 

“What are Bishops? Overseers of souls.— 
‘What isa soul? The thing that keeps the body 
alive.—‘ How do they oversee that” They tie on 
a kind of aprons, publish charges ; I believe they 
pray dreadfully ; macerate themselves nearly dead 
with continual grief that they can not in the least 
oversee it.—‘ And are much honored? By the 
wise very much. 

“Define the Church.” I had rather not.— 
‘Do you believe in a Future state? Yes, surely: 
—‘ What is it?” Heaven, so-called.—‘To evely 
body? I understood so; hope so! ‘ What is 
thought to be? Hrumph!—‘No Hell, then, 
all? Hrumph!” 

There are other creatures besides pigs that think 
and grunt, like this, in regard to the future. Pos- 
sibly they may say something else from old habit, 
yet this is their secret thought, and this is what 
their lives look towards. Alas for them! for thet! 
is a state pretty comfortable and very perilous. 

w. M. 


“Tue Crown or Lire.” By J. D. Williamson. 12 m° 

Boston, sold by B. H. Greene. 

We have never seen any other writings from 
Rey. Mr. Williamson’s pen ; but judging by the 
discourses, his mind is of a practical and earnes! 
cast, dealing with familiar and important princ 
ples of condu-t, and discharging the duties of * 
preacher in a straight-forward and faithful manne! 
Without aiming to be very profound or erudite # 
his trains of thought, or ornate in style, hea 
dresses the common heart on the great duties of 8 
good life with plainness, directness and oa 
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regard. There are twenty-one sermons, 


« Take no thought for the morrow.” “ The truth 
is, the evils, and the only evils, we need fear, or 
labor to remove, are present with us in this world.” 
There is much more of a similar kind in the same 
connection. Our readers will not be surprised, 
probably, when we observe that the statement 
quoted points to a system of religious belief which 
we are very far from accepting; in the efficacy of 
which to raise the soul to the highest attainments 
of the Christian life we do not believe; and all 
arguments in sepport of which, that we have ever 
met or imagined, are unsatisfactory alike when 
judged by the rules of sound reasoning and the 
authority of Scripture. 


Cantica Laupis; or, Tag American Boox or Cnurcn 
Music. By Lowell Mason, and Geo. J, Webb. Boston: 
Tappan, Whittemore & Mason. 


The two gentlemen named as editors of this new 
collection of Sacred Music have earned a high 
reputation and a grateful esteem for their long 
musical services to the public. This product of 
their conjoint labor, in a department of Art so near 
to cheir hearts, may well be supposed to comprise 
whatever is most valuable pertaining to the music 
of churches up to this time. Jn a preface, they refer 
nearly all the contents of the volume to the genius 
of the great masters, and announce the principles 
on which the pieces are adapted and “arranged ” 
But why the Latin title, in the name of good Eng- 
lish, common sense and the Protestant Faith? 
And then, why might not the glorious and touch- 
ing strains of these grand composers be set to 
more truly poetical words, instead of being “un- 
equally yoked together,” as many of them are, 
with the most common-place and prosaic hymns 
in the language? And why should such unmean- 
ing names be affixed tothem as “ Hobart,” “ Hew- 
ins,” “lowa,” “Gleason,” “Crane,” “Childs,” 
Gwinn,” Jerrod,” ‘ Goodwin,” ‘ Wellfleet,” 
«“ Phavah,” “ Midas,” “ Sears,” “‘Gaimsborough,” 
and “Malaga,” rather than the names of some 
simple natural objects, of agreeable associations, 
or even simple numerical designations? Itis well 
the old custom of calling the time aloui ‘through 
the church is subsiding, otherwise many of our 
respectable citizens might be startled with a sum- 
mons from the choir that would impair the gravity 
of the Sanctuary. 


Maroaret Percival in America. A Tale. Edited by 
a New England Minister, A. B. Being a Sequel to Mar- 
garet Percival, edited by Rev. William Sewell, B. A. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1850. 


Another religious novel, or rather a novel writ- 
ten with a religious purpose, and in a pure spirit. 
It is not even a love story, though we perhaps 
ought to suppress this fact for fear of damaging its 
sale. It is a continuation of an English tale, in a 
wider and more comprehensive range of religious 
sympathies. Young people of a simple taste and 
truthful temper will find it pleasant, bright, genial 
and perhaps sometimes quite suggestive, reading. 
The scenery and characters may be more likely to 
interest the readers of the Register, if we tell them 
that the following names are familiar in it—“ Bos- 


ton,” “ Thursday Lecture,” “ Kavanagh,” “New 
York,” “ Springfield,’ “ Rev. Mr. Mountford,” 
“ Rev. Mr. Osgood,” “ Newman” and “ Froude ;” 


and that the principal personages of the narrative 
are represented towards the close as about starting 
off for Rev. Mr. Judd’s “ Mons Christi.” 

Litre y's Livinc Acs, No. 331. 

A good number, though not one of the most} 
valuable. It contains an apparently impartial no- 
tice of Miss Beecher’s book, “Truth Stronger than 
Fiction,” condemning the principal male personage 
in the narrative, and vindicating the female,—from 
the “ New York Mirror,” 











“GENERAL DD 





Our good city has been literally crowded with 
visitors during the past week. The unusual 
number and character of the attractions which 
the city has lately presented, have drawn into it a 


The fol- 
lowing sentence, taken at random from page 177, 
indicates the theological biases and affinities of 
the author; it occurs in a sermon on the text, 


fifteen tons each. The foundation walls are five 
feet in thickness. There will be a basement 
story, intended for a grand restaurant and its 
appliances, and still another story below that, 
where the kitchen, cellar, &c. will be located. 

Ascending the broad stairway, we enter the 

Concert Hall, 160 feet by 100, and 50 feet in 
height. The design of this hall, the credit of 
which is due to Mr. A. B. Oe gah is surpassed 
by that of no other Musical Hall we have ever 
seen, either in this country or Europe. There 
is neither pillar nor chandelier to interrupt the 
view from any part of the house. The floor will 
seat 2,000 persons on the sofas, the first gallery 
1,000, and the second gallery 800; while by 
arranging separate seats in the aisles and vacant 
e ofthe gallery, a total of 5,000 persons can 

comfortably accommodated. 

The arrangements for lighting the Hall are on 
a novel and magnificent scale. Around the 
cornice under the ceiling, a gas pipe will be led, 
perforated every eight inches for a triple jet of 
clear flame. The stage will be lighted by five 
splendid chandeliers, of Bohemian crystal, at a 
cost of $6,000. The cushioning of the sofas 
alone will cost from $5,000, to $6,000, and the 
total cost of the Hall, exclusive of the ground it 
stands upon, will be about $125,000.” 
In Congress there has been an ani- 
mated discussion upon the imprisonment of free 
colored seamen in Southern ports. The manner 
in which freemen from the North, if colored,are 
treated and their rights infringed upon at the 
South was ably and fearlessly exposed by Mr. 
Winthrop and others. Many of the Southern 
Senators became as usual] quite excited during 
the discussion, and used most violent language. 

Mr. Winthrop’s speech presents a clear and 
fill view of the case, and while firm and 
decisive in vindicating the right, is free from 
the violence by which the halls of Congress seem 
doomed to be so often disgraced. In the dignity 
of its tone, and in its freedom from offensive per- 
sonalities, itis in striking contrast with the rude 
and un-Senatorial attacks made upon him by the 
Senators from South Carolina, and Mississippi. 
His answer to their assaults is conclusive, and is 
all the more forcible, that in dealing the heaviest 
blows, he never loses the courtesy of a Senator 
or a gentleman. 

The debate is not yet terminated. The Bili for 
the abolition of the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, which passed the Senate a short time 
since, has also passed the House by a decisive 
vote of 127 to 58. Thus one important step tow- 
ards freedom has been taken. 

The news from California by the late 
arrivals is of the usual character. Gold is re- 
ported to be as abundant as ever, labor as scarce 
and the privations as great. Apprehensions are 
expressed that the crowds of emigrants, who are 
on their way across the plains to the El Dorado 
will encounter severe sufferings. Preparations 
were on foot to render them assistance and a pub- 
lic meeting’in regard to the matter had been call- 
ed by the Mayor at San Francisco. A letter 
from an arrived emigrant, published in the Sa- 
cramento Transcript, says : 

The number now on the plains is variously es- 
timated from 50,000 to 100,000 souls destined to 
this El Dorado, the one half of whom will not 
reach here without suffering, and one quarter 
without subsisting on their animals, or enduring 
starvation. I have seen hundreds, more than 150 
miles on the other side of the Sink of Mary's 
river,that were out of provisions, or had buta few 
pounds to sustain a miserable and wretched 
existence, with animals that could never reach 


the desert by reason of the scarcity of forage. 
Mary’s river is six or seven feet higher than 





| was ever known to be before; the bottoms where 


the only feed grows, are almost entirely under 
the water. From this circumstance alone, it 
may be possible that three-fourths of the animals 
now on the road must perish from hunger, and 
the immigrant, with his scanty fare, must foot it 
till life itself becomes a burden. 

Those who started late will fare still worse ; 
as the season becomes warmer, feed less and 
provisions shorter. I saw one man with two 
smal! boys, 120 miles beyond the sink, who had 
left his wagon and lost all his animals but one; 
and all the provision he had was three or four 
pound of rice; another with his wite and children, 
I overtook 75 miles beyond the Sink, with four 
horses that were just able to move with the emyty 
wagon, the wife walking ahead in the burning 








crowd of strangers from all parts of New Eng- 
land. ‘The streetshave been literally thronged 
with crowds hurrying to and fru in the pursuit 
of business or amusement. The Mechanics’ Fair, | 
which was opened Jast week, has continued its| 
exhibition during the whole of this. Evidences | 
of Yankee skill and ingenuity in the invention of} 


manufacture or improve- | 
| 


new machines, or the 
ment of old ones, may be seen there of every 
possible variety, from steam engines of exquisite 
beauty, and the highest polish, to sewing ma- 
chines that will sew up a pair of pantalvons| 
sooner than we could comfortably thread a 

needle. Besides the Mechanics’ Fair, the Horti- 

cultural Society commenced their exhibition of 
fruits and flowers on last Tuesday. A tempor- 

ary entrance, in the shape of an arch and orna- 

mented with evergreens, has been erected to 

their hall in School street, through which 

crowds have daily passed to feast their eyes upon 

the tempting and luscious show within. We do 

not recollect to have witnessed a more beautiful 

sight of the kind. ‘The fairest flowers and rich- 

est fruits of theseason were all gathered together 

there, lying side by side. ‘The fireworks, how- 

ever, which were let off in honor of our National | 
Independence on Wednesday evening, instead of 

the Fourth of July last, formed decidedly the 

most brilliant exhibition of the week. Fortu- 

nately there was no rain and the evening was in 

every way favorable to the show. Of course, a 

crowd assembled on the Common to witness the 
sight. Judging from the glance we had, the dis- 
play of rockets and shooting stars and burning 

wheels and colored lights, was of the most satis- 

factory character. The bands of music that were 

playing in different parts of the Common through- 

out the evening formed not the least interesting 
parts of the exhibition. 

In New York, Jenny Lind is still oc- 

cupying a large share of public attention. The) 
enthusiasm she has created continues unabated. | 
Her own profits from her first concert, amount- 
ing to ten thousand dollars, she appropriated to 
various objects of charity in that city as, follows: 





Fire Department fund, $3,000 
Musical Fund Society, 2,000 
Home for the friendless 500 
Society for relief of indigent females, 500 
Dramatie Fund Association, 500 
Home for colored and aged persons, 500 
Colored Orphan Association, 5°0 
Lying in Asylum for destitute females, 500 
New York Orphan Asylum, 500 
Protestant Half Orphan Asylum, 500 


Roman Catholic Half Orpham Asylum, 500 
Old Ladies’ Asylum. 


The new musical Hall, which ig in process of 
erection, not merely for her accommodation, but 
for the purpose of musical entertainments in 
general, is a magnificent room. It is thus des- 
cribed by the New York Tribune :-— 


“A few days since we inspected the new 
Musical Hall in Mercer st. which is now far 
advanced. Its length on Mercer st., is near 
200 feet; its entrances will be at its northern 
end on that street, and througha covered passage 
from Broadway. The lobby across ‘this end is 
100 feet by 20 in breadth, with broad double 
flights of staircases, leading to the level of the 
Concert floor. The first story is divided into a 
ball room, and dining room, the two occupying 
its whole superfices. Each of the slender pil- 





sand and scorching sun, to relieve the poor laden 
animals that were destined never to see the Sink. 
I saw, on the road side, where slices had been 
taken out of dead horses and mules,to appease the 
gnawing appetites of immigrants. 

The news from Europe of the last week 
is not important. The submarine telegraph from 
England to France, whose completion we men- 
tioned in our last paper, has been broken—worn 
off by the rocks on the coast of France. It 
would soon be repaired and made secure. In 
England the fugitive slave Bill, which lately 
passed our National Senate, was the subject of 
much comment and severe condemnation. The 
Austrian Butcher, Haynau, who was visiting 
London, has been moobed by the populace. He 
was driven through the streets, with the cry of 
‘* down with the Austrian Butcher,”’ sounding 
in his ears. Missiles of every kind were freely 
bestowed upon him, and it is said that the mob 
even proceeded to the indignity of dragging him 
along by his mustachios. He was with difficul- 
ty rescued by the police. The French papers 
bring the intelligence of the death of the celebrat- 
ed writer, Honore de Balzac. He died at the age 
of fifty-one. He was one of the most voluminous; 
though perhaps not one of the most moral of 
modern French authors. 

We are glad to correct a mistake which 
we made last week. We made the statement 
on the authority of the telegraph and perhaps 
should have said so. It is not a fact that the 
United States Flag was trampled into the dust, 
at Charleston, South Carolina, on the reception 
of the news of the admission of California. 

Am min Bey, an envoy extraordinary 
from the Sublime Port to the United States, has 
arrived at New York. He is the first minister 
that has ever been sent to this country from the 
land of the Crescent. Edward La Fayette, 
grandson of the old Marquis, is visiting Mr. Van 
Rensselaer near Troy New York. G. P. R. 
James, the well known novelist, lately arrived 
in Boston. He has commenced a course of lec- 
tures on Civilization. The first of the course 
was given at the Masonic Temple last Wednes- 
day evening. 


A Rainy Day. Most of our readers proba- 
bly remember the severe storm of Sunday be- 
fore last. It has been estimated that between 
the Saturday morning previous and that Sun- 
day noon Lake Cuchituate rose 20 inches,an evi- 
dence of an additional amount of water equal 


500 | to 375,000,000 gallons, or 60 day’s supply for 


the city of Boston. 

The Springfield Republican, from whom we 
take this statement, says : 

At Salem the gauge indicated over 3 inches, 
at Boston 5 (greater than any rain since 1834,) 
at West Cambridge 6 1-3, and at North Ando- 
ver 7 1-2! 


Tue Dissotvinc Views. We know that our 
readers will rejoice to learn that that beautiful 
exhibition, ‘‘ Whipple’s Dissolving Views,’’ is 
to be re-opened in our city in a few days. In 
order to accomodate the multitude, Mr. Whipple 
has engaged the Tremont Temple for his exhibi- 
tion. 


vice to converts to Catholicism. 
ful example of Gospel-like simplicity : 


atholic girls ! 


omendation—that it ensures a bon parti. 


minded parents who are repelled from us by the 
thought that it might mar the pros 


testant girls think how envious is the lot of 


best religion for hu 


only be converts yourselves, but the cause of con- 
version in others.”’ 


Another writer in the same Magazine, speak- 


heard in Protestant churches as unbearable, and 
then adds : 


general on the continent where 1 have been,) I 
have no more objection to hear a piece of pe 
music converted to sacred purposes than I have 
to see a Pagan temple converted to Christian wor- 
ship. Iremember once ata convent in this coun- 
try hearing the little girls playing on the piano- 
forte, during Mass, whatever they could ; and 
among other things were the ‘ Blue Bells of Scot- 
lard,’ and ‘ Odear, what can the Matter be !’ and I 
must own that the association was not at all un- 
pleasant to me. In Rome, at the Sti. Aposeoli, 
on the Feast of the Church, when Cardinal Odes- 


Rossini’s (opera of) ‘ Mosé,’ and a more beauti- 
ful thing I never heard. It was almost a gener- 
al rule in Rome whilst I was there for the organ 
to play, during the Elevation and Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, the air of ‘ Da! tuo 
stellato sogolio.’ 
St. Mark’s in Rome when the Pope was present, 
~ I dare say his Holiness was as delighted as 
was.”’ 


Pumpine a Lake Dry. Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
the editor of the Boston Medical Surgical Jour- 
nal, who is now on a visit to Europe, gives an 
interesting description, in his editorial corres- 
pondence from Holland, of the manner in which 
the lake of Haarlem is being drained by steam 
engines and its waters sent to the sea :— 


“Six miles from Amsterdam is the inland lake 
of Haarlem, 21 miles long by 11 in width, which 
three hundred years ago was found to be percep- 
ubly increasing by shooting its waters further 
and further, and covering up the land, threaten- 
ing the first commercial port of the realm with 
destruction by flowing in upon its back. Vari- 
ous schemes at that remote epoch, were devised 
by able counsellors to stay the threatening dan- 
ger. Three Dutch engineers, of acknowledged 
ability, proposed draining off the water, first 
raising it by windmills. They are entitled te 
remembrance, from having suggested the very 
plan adopted in 1849 for averting an impending 
calamity. Seven years since, delay being no 
longer safe, a canal was dug around the whole 
circumference of the lake, averaging 200 feet in 
width by 10 deep. Three monster steam en- 
gines are housed on the sides of the lake, some 
six or eight miles apart,each moving eight mon- 
strous iron pumps. All the pistons are raised 
at once, at every revolution of the machinery, 
raising 15,000 gallons of water, which is emptied 
into the canal, whence it is hastened on by a 
fourth engine faster than it would otherwise 
move, to the Zuder Zee, and thus it reaches the 
sea 15 milesdistant. In April, 1849, the pumps 
worked by three of the mightiest steam en- 
gines perhaps ever constructed, were set in mo- 
tion ; and up to this date, July 25th, 1850, have 
lowered the contents of the lake seven feet. By 
next April, it is anticipated that the bottom will 
be fairly exposed, and all the water conveyed 
away from this ancient basin. All this is ex- 
ecuted at the expense of government. 


Lone Suspenpep Vitatity or a Syamw. A 
specimen of the Helix maculosa, or ‘‘Snail of the 
Desert,’’ brought from Egypt, was placed in the 
collection of mollusca of the British Museum in 
March 1846. It there remained, fast fixed, gum- 
med down upon the tablet, until March 1850, four 
entire years, without the slightest suspicion hav- 
ing been awakened that it was alive. It was ac- 
cidentally discovered by a gentleman examining 
the collection, whe,thinking he observed signs of 
life, placed it in warm water. After the lapse of 
ten minutes the animal began gradually to come 
forth from its shell, and in afew minutes more 
walked along the surface of the basin in which it 
was placed. Up tothe 24th of June it was alive 
and active, and partuok readily of food. It is not 
known how long a time elapsed after it was col- 
lected in Egypt before it was placed in the Mu- 
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Literary Prizes. The Government of Sax- 
Weimar has just founded, under the title of ** In- 
stitute of Goethe,’ an annual prize of 20,000 
franes, for which the whole of literary and artist- 
icai Europe will be at liberty to compete. This 
perpetual prize is to be thus arranged :—Ist, year, 
poems, romances, and theatrical works; 2nd, 
paintings of a.l kinds; 3rd, statuary ; 4th,music, 
sacred or profane, operas or oratorios After 
the 4th year has expired, the same rotation is re- 
commenced. {n addition to receiving the 20,000 
francs, the author will remain in possession of 
his work. The jury will be formed of two com- 
mittees, the one at Weimar and the other at Ber- 
lin, the King of Prussia being interested in the 
institution. The institution will be definitely con- 
stituted at Weimar, on the 22d instant. Numer- 
ous invitations have been addressed to writers 
and savans of all countries. 


Anpover. The Andover Theological School 
lately held its Commencement Exercises. An 
exchange paper says: 

‘There were nineteen graduates. Dr. E. 
Beecher, Rev. G. A, Calhoun and Rev. Dr. 
Sprague of Albany gave addresses before vari- 
ous societies, Daniel Noyes of Boston, has been 
appointed Treasurer of the Institute, in place of 
Samuel Fletcher; Rev. Dr. Stowe, late of Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Hebrew and Sacred Literature, in the Semin- 
ary, and Rev. Seth Sweetser of Worcester has 
been elected to fill one of the vacancies in the 
Buard of Trustees. 


Sanpwicn Isianps. Honolulu dates of July 24 
are received by the last Pacific arrival. Affairs 
throughout the kingdom are prosperous.— 
There were 40 vessels in port at Honolulu. Gov- 
ernment nas devised many important improve- 
ments and appropriated $180,000 for the same. 
A new Parliament House, Court-house, and 
other public structures, to be built of coral stone, 
will be commenced immediately. The building 
of four wharves is contemplated. Agricultural 
meetings have been held for the improvement of 
the sail. 

Memorrs oF THE LATE Sik R. Peet. The late 
Sir R. Peel has, according to the Daiiy News, 
* Jeft full and specific directions in his will for 
the early publication of his political memoirs ;”’ 
and has ordered that the profits arising from the 
publication shall be given to some public institu- 
tion for the education of the working classes. 
He has confided the task to Lord Mahon and Mr. 
Cardwell. Their duty will, however, ** be com- 
paratively light, though delicate, from the admi- 
sable and orderly state in which Sir Robert has 
left all his papers.”’ 


Staves AMONG THE Mormons. -A California 
correspondent of the Boston Traveller says : 

‘¢ It may not be generally known that quite a 
large number of Slaves are now to be found 
among the Mormons of Salt Lake, introduced into 
that community by Southerners who have con 

themselves with those people from time to 





time. 


** Converts! to you I address myself. You 
are joining us in scores: clergymen, titled men, 
uardsmen, and Oxford men: take pity on our 
Instead of entering into holy or- 
ders take unto yourselves wives of our sweet and 
pure Catholic maidens: let it appear that their 
religion is no longer a hindrance to their wedded 
advancement—demonstrate that it is rather a rec- 
So will 
you recommend our faith to hundreds of worldly- 


ts of their 
daughters; so will you make hundreds of Pro- 
Catholic girl, who is sure of picking up a nice, 
sentimental, serious, loving, thoughtful-eyed hus- 
band: so will you bir Catholicism to be the 

nd-seeking daughters, as it 
has always been (so Charles II. said of it) the 
only religion for a gentleman : so will you not 


ing of Church Music, condemns that which is 


‘« For my own part (and the same feelings are 


calchi officiated, the whole Mass was formed of 


l remember its being done at 


by the London Inquirer, gives the following ad-| Samuel Appleton of Boston, to the Committee 
It is a beauti- | of Invitation at the New Ipswich Centennial,and 


read at the dinner. 
Boston, Serr. 2, 1850. 
To Jeremiah Smith, Thos. H. Cochran, E.M. Isaacs, Tim- 
othy Farrar, Frederick Kidder, Committee of Invitation 
to the Centennial Anniversary of the Settlement of New 

Ipswich, to be held Sept. 11, 1850. 

lemen,—I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your polite note of August 19th, 
inviting me to be present at the Centennial An- 
niversary of the settlement of New Ipswich,to be 
held Sept. 11th, 1850. 

Please to accept my best thanks for this kind 
invitation. I perfectly approve of the festival, 
and I doubt not it will be an interesting one. It 
will assemble together many friends, and call up 
many pleasant reminiscences. Such an occasion 
is calculated to improve the social and patriotic 
feelings. I sincerely wish success to this Anni- 
versary, and I very much regret my inability to 
attend, on account of my advanced age, (more 
than fourscore and four years,) and my many in- 
firmities. The early recollections I have of New 
Ipswich are very pleasant. My boyhood and 
youth were nearly all passed there, and I look 
back upon those days with much satisfaction. 
The first settlers of New Ipswich were very su- 
— men. Like the Pilgrim Fathers, they be- 
ieved that the only sure foundations of individual 
and national prosperity, were Piety and Know- 
ledge. They acted upon this principle them- 
selves, and endeavored to impress it upon the 
minds of their children. 

Ihe founders of New Ipswich Academy, in 
1789, were a noble company of men. Their ob- 
ject in founding the institution, as expressed in 
the Instrument itself, was tov promote’ Piety and 
Virtue and a knowledge of the Arts and Sciences. 
They acted in conformity with the principles of 
the early settlers of the town (of which they were 
a part.) No one would Wish to see those prin- 
ciples departed from by their descendants. The 
zeal they had for education was so great that 
some of them even mortaged their houses and 
lands to raise money, with which to educate their 
sons and daughters. I recollect many of those 
men well. They are all gone, and 1 sincerely 
trust are now enjoying the rewards promised in 
the other world to those who endeavor to do their 
duty in this. For fifty-six years last past, I have 
not personally known much of New iowieh. I 
have, however, always felt an interest in its pros- 
perity ; and I shall continue my best wishes for 
the well being of its inhabitants. 

As a sentiment, on the present occasion, I send 
you the following, which I hope will meet the 
approbation of all present : 

‘*The Literarv Institutions of New Hampshire 
in general, and the Academy at New Ipswich, in 
particular—and to enable that Institution to as- 

sume its former standing, and to extend its future 
| usefulness—J, Samuel Appleton of Boston, do 
hereby promise to pay to the Trustees of New Ips- 
wich Academy, for the benefit of smd Academy, five 
thousand dollars on demand.”” 

I am, Gentlemen, very respectfully your obe- 
dient, most humble servant, 

SamveL Appleton. 





Deatu or Louis Paitiarre. The following 
account of the last hours of the late Ex-King of 
| France is taken from Wilmer & Smith, and the 

London Mail : — 


‘** His Majesty King Louis Phillippe died on 
Monday morning, the 26th of August, at Clare- 
mont. The King had been made aware of his 
approaching dissolution early on the preceding 
day, in the presence of the Queen, and, receiv- 
ing with calmness the melancholy information 
thus first broken to him, prepared for the fina} ar- 
rangements which he wished te make. 

After a conversation with the Queen, he dicta- 
ted with a remarkable clearness of mind, a eon- 
clusion to his memoirs in order to complete a 
history which illness had compelled him to sus- 
pend for more than four months. 

He then caused to be summoned kis chaplain, 
the Abbe Guelle, all his children and grandchil- 
dren who were at Claremont at the time, and 
in the presence of the Queen and his family he 
discharged every duty of religion with the most 
perfect Christian resignation, a stoical firmness, 
and a simplicity which is the real evidence of hu- 
man greatness. 

He then remained for sdéme time surrounded by 
his family. ‘Towards seven o'clock in the even- 
ing the debility from which the King ‘had been 
suffering appeared to have passed over, and a 
fever came on, which continued during the night 
with much violence, but without disturbing the 
composure of mind, which never abandoned his 
Majesty. , 

He expired at 8 o’clock on Monday morning 
in the presence of the Queen and the following 
members of his family :—Their Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Orleans, the Count de Paris, the 
Duke de Chartres,the Duke and Duchess de Ne- 
mours, the Prince and Princess de Joinville, the 
Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, the Duchess Au- 
gusta of Saxe Cobourg, and the attached attend- 
ants of the roya) household. 

Though the death of the ex-King had for some- 
time been expected, yet in the early part of the 
last week he had rallied sufficiently to enable him 
to go to the Star and Garter of Richmond on the 
Tuesday, and again on the Friday, previous to 
his death ; and on Saturday he was brought out 
in his bed in front of Claremont house at his own 
earnest request, and remained nearly an hour on 
the lawn, apparently enjoying the warm sun- 
shine and the delightful prospect around. At 
the Star and Garter every preparation had been 
made, under the superintendance of the Duchess 
of Saxe Cobourg for the reception of His Majes- 
ty and the Queen and family, which, with the 
aide@de-camp, relatives and visitors,made a party 
of 26 every day at dinner ; in addition to which, 
there were 16 servants. Several families from 
London, and a number of French gentlemen,also 
had taken houses in the vicinity of the Star and 
Garter for the season, and Richmond, it was ex- 
pected, would have been the scene of many gaie- 
ties and festivities for some months to come. 

At Claremont a portion of the picture gallery 
had been partitioned off and fitted up as a chapel, 
where Divine service was performed daily, and 
at which their Majesties and the Royal family 
attended. This chapel is now hung entirely 
with black cloth from the ceiling to the ground, 
in the centre a dais of two steps has been placed, 
covered also with black cloth edged with silver, 
and on this the coffin containing the Royal re- 
mains has been placed ; it is covered and has a 
large cross of silver lace in the centre. The cof- 
fin is surrounded by 22 massive silver candle- 
sticks, and onthe altar there are twelve oth- 
ers, and the usual requisites for the performance 
of the Roman Catholic form of Divine worship. 

The outside coffin,which is to be of mahogany, 
covered with black cloth, will have a massive 
silver plate upon the lid with the following in- 
scription —: 


** Louis Pai.uirre, 
Rio des Francais, 
Ne a Paris, 6th Octobre, 1773, 
Mort a Claremont (comte de Surrey, Angleterre,) 
Le 26th Aout, 1850.” 


And the Royal arms of France engraved at the 
top. 
The time for the funeral has not yet been 
fixed, but the burial place will be at Weybridge, 
and the ceremony will be very simple and strict- 
ly private. 


Gampuinc 1n New York. The New York 
Tribune states that not less than two thousand 
men get their living in New York by the practice 
of gambling, asa profession, and estimates the 
amount of money annually obtained by them at 
not less than four millions of dollars. Not more 
than half of this money, it is calculated, comes 
out of the pockets of those who nominally lose it. 
Clerks steal it from their employers, and those 
holding money in trust, for corporations, betray 
their trust, and an astounding defaleation in this 
officer and that, till thea unsuspected, is the re- 
sult. In view of these facts, a society has been 
formed which will make it a business to keep a 
strict watch upon all the gambling saloons of the 
city, and a list of theirfrequeniers. In this way, 
merchants can be placed in possession of impor- 
tant knowledge in regard to those in their em- 


ploy. 





Tue Caper. Axexanver H. Srewart, 
formerly a Whig Representative in Congress 
from Western Virginia, has been appointed to 
and accepts, the Secretaryship of the Interior. 





This makes the Cabinet complete once more. 


in this Chapel! the past three Sabbaths, 
and the at nce has been quite full and eacouraging—in- 
dicating, we believe, a prosperous and healthy commence- 
ment of their new enterprise. The ws, we learn, are to 
be offered for sale on the afternoon of Tuesday, October Ist. 
Plans of the house, with the valuation snd quarterly taxes 
of the pews, are now preparing for distribution. A few 
gentlemen, friends of the Society, have obligated themselves 
to provide for any deficiency there may be after the sale, 
and purchasers of pews will be guaranteed from any assess- 
pr ae the appraised value which they bear. 
se) tw 





7 Notice. “Boston Association of Congregational 
Ministers °—The next ting of this A iation will take 
place at the residence of Rev. G. Reynolds, at Jamaica 
Plain, Roxbury, on Monday next, Sept 23rd. 

sept2] SAM’L. B. CRUFT, Scribe. 








tr Notice —The Middlesex North Association will 
meet at the house of Rev. Mr. White, in Littleton, on Wed- 
nesday, Octover 2d, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

sepi2) JO8. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





&>7 Private Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant accommodations at the house of the Pub- 
lisher of this paper, No. 1 Bedford Place. may 18 





or Wantev.—Copies of the “Christian Register ” of 
April 7th, 1849, (No. 14,) are wanted at this office. Persons 
who have this number to spare, will do the Publisher a 
kindness by forwarding them by mail, or otherwise, direct- 
ed “ Christian Register, Boston.” aug24 











MARRIAGES, 








a city, Mr George E. Collamore to Miss Sarah A. 

ottle. 

“4 12th inst, George Bradburn, Esq. to Miss Frances 8S. Par- 
er 


In New Bedford, 15th inst, Mr Leander A. Chase to Miss 
Ann M 8mith. 

In Providence, Sth inst, by Rev F. H. Hedge, Mr Charles 
M. Howlet to Mary A. eldest daughter of Elisha A. Law- 
ton, Esq. of Cranston. 

In Marlborough, by Rev Mr Alger, Edward H. Smith to 
Sarah A. Arnold. 

In South Berwick, Me. 16th inst, Ichabod Goodwin, Esq. 
to S. Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon Wm. A. Hayes. 














DEATHS, 








In this city, Sept 13th, Mary H. Heywood, only child of 

> John H. Heywood, of Louisville, Ky., 11 mos and 
ays. 

14th inst, Mrs Betsy, wife of Rev. Dr. Jenks, 67 yrs. 

In Charlestown, 17th inst, Mr Thomas Kettell, 90 years, 

the last survivor of four brothers, all of whom bore arms in 

the revolutionary war. At the age of fourteen he was taken 

prisoner by the British, when they burnt Charlestown at 

the battie of Bunker Hill. He afterwards served in several 

campaigns with the Massachusetts forces. 

In Newport, 9th inst, Archibald Gracie Lawrence, sou of 

Wm. B. Lawrence, !7 yrs. 

In Fitchburg, August 19, Miss Maria Frances Bowers. 

Her spirit has Jeft a beautiful memorial in the hearts of all 

who knew her; the reward of her virtues time had not 

power to give. In God it is sure and immortal. 

In Methuen, 9th inst, John E. A. Sprague, son of the late 

Joseph Sprogue, of Salem, 28 years. 

In Lunenburg, Sept 14, Mr Ephraim Farmer, of Town- 

send, 70 years. 

In Bangor, Me. 16th inst, at the residence of his brother, 

Frederick Hobbs, of apoplexy, Robert Gibbs Hobbs, Esq. of 

New Orleaus, 39, a native of Weston, Mass. 

In Hi‘lsboro’, Iinois, on the Ist inst, of malignant dys- 

entery, Mrs Helen E. P. Haskell, 36 yrs, wife of A. 8um- 

mer Haskell, M. D., and daughter of Doctor Parkhurst, of 

Petersham, Mass. 


[We have received from a respected correspondent the 
following notice of the death of a most admirable and ex 
cellent woman. Her Joss will be long and widely felt in 
the community ; and to her friends it is one which no one 
else can make good. And yet, much as she must be lIa- 
mented, her memory will remain, a source of peace and 
strength, and a blessed and hallowing influence to all who 
knew her. We would express our sympathy for those who 
have been so bereaved ; and our thanks to the friend who 
has enabled us to place in our columns this racord of de» 
parted worth.| 


Died in Boston, August 24, Mrs. Maria R. C. Epes, wife 
of Rev. I. F. Edes. 

The late Mrs. Eves was one in whom all who knew her 
took a deep and peculiar interest. In the death of such a 
woman her friends have sustained an irreparable loss ; and 
to them there is a vacant place in their affections which 
can never be filled. Still there are no recollections connect- 
ed with her life, her death, and her character, which, in the 
right view of them, are not pleasing and elevating It is 
unnecessary to dwel! upon those more obvious qualities of 


—AT THE— 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
And 1 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


RESPECTFULLY GIVE NOTICE 
—OFr THE— 
ARRIVAL AND OPENING 
of their Jarge importation of 


Rich and Fashionable Goods, 


FOR THEIR FALL SALES, 


Being selections from all the new and choice styles of 
LONG AND SQUARE 


SHA WHEL S, 


DRESS AND CLOAK SILKS, 
CASHMERES D’ECOSSE, MOUSSELINES DE LAINE, 
and all other new DRESS FABRICS, CLOAK GOODS, 
VELVETS, THIBETS, CASHMERES and MERINOS; 
EMBROIDERIES ; LACES; SCARFS. 


MOURNING GOODS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, etc. etc., which are to appear this 
SEASON, IN PARIS AND LONDON. 


4150 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF STAPLE GOODS, 
LINEN SHEETINGS, of all widths ; Linen Shirtings 
and Frontings ; Damasks and Damask CLOTHS; 
Napkins and Doylies to match ; Blankets, Flan- 
nels, Counterpanes, Cottons, Furnitures, Table 
and Piano Cloths, and all other 


HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES, 


in all of which we are careful to have fabrics which will 
give satisfaction. 

Having added » new building, ONE HUNDRED FEET 
LONG, two stories high, for our Wholesale Trade, thus ex- 
tending our Store through to Huwley street, and entirely 
refitted our former Store, exclusively for our Retail Trade, 
we have now 


THE LONGEST STORE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


being 2°0 feet by 31, and filled with the richest and best se- 
lected Stock it has ever been our pleasure to present to our 
friends and customers ; and a price has been affixed to each 
article, which we feel assured will be perfectly satisfactory 
to the buyer. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RcHARD Hitt Famity Boarpine Scnoon.. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School in a new houxe planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
course of instruction will embrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircusure RatLroap, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington Hill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; alsoa 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 
The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rererexces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 
For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marcl6 





CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL. 


ge Subscriber will, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open 
his School, at 37} Tremont Row, for the preparation 
of lads for the Freshman Class, or for advanced standing in 
the University. or for business. 

Believing that, however indisp bie abund know- 
ledge may be for a teacher, however valuable facility in 
imparting instruction, still the ability to penetrate charac- 
ter and control motives, toinspire the love of knowledge 
and of self-improvement, is his highest qualification, the un- 
dersigned aims to employ assiduously these great means of 
education. And as intelligence is a high result of education, 
and steady habits ef application a better, and faculties well 








mind and heart, which rendered her an object of respect and 
affection to all who had the happiness to be associated with 
her; there were others, developed by the particular cir- 
cumstances under which she was placed at different periods, 
the value of which can only be fully appreciated by those 
who have known her from childhvod, and have watched 
how the character of the girl was gradually formed into that 
of the woman. 

Her early position and education seemed little calculated 
to prepare her for a life of self-denial, struggle, trial, and 
almost of hardship ; and yet such was her lot. None—es- 
pecially those who knew how her early years had been 
passed—could witness, without admiration, the cheerfulness 
with which she met adversity ;—though, indeed, her bright 
views of Providence would hardly permit her to consider it 
such ; the uncomplaining patience with which she endured 
bodily infirmity, and under its pressure went faithfully 
through with duties which usually tax our physical ability 
to the utmost ; the serenity which she manifes'ed in affiic 

tion ; and the hope and trust which filled her last hours 
with confidence and peace. 

The truth was, little as it appeared upon the external sur- 
face of her early life, she had had that true preparation 
which adapts us for all conditions—that best discipline, 
which is necessary for all characters—which fits us either 
for prosperity or sdversity—for sickness or for health—for 
an easy or a difficult lot. She was early imbued with re- 
ligious principle and religious feeling. Religion was the 
prevailing habit ofher mind. It pervaded her whole life. 
It was the predominating element in her character. Hence, 
under circumstances which might have seemed to excuse, if 
not to justify, a little gloom—a little discontent—a little re- 
pining—she was not only resigned and submissive , but con- 
tented and cheerful. Her life, though one of trial, often of 
sorrow, Was upon the whole a very happy one. 

There was something in its closing scenes peculiarly im- 
pressive to those who were around her. The idea of death 
had been long familiar to her. She had been taught, by 
many and repeated warnings, that her ho'd upon life was 
very frail. She was, therefore. ready to meet this event at 
any moment ; her thoughts were accustomed to dwell up- 
on it ; upon the scenes to which it would introduce her, 
and the persons to whom it would restore her. When 
death actually approached, she at once realized it, and her 
mind appeared to be directly filled with thoughts, feelings 
and anticipations connected with the change she was about 
to undergo. She called by name on the friend, the sister, 


] 


connected with their appearance seemed to fill her thoughts, 
as was indicated by her constant repetition of the word 
* beautiful—beautiful,” as long as she was capable of utter- 
ance. It may be a vain imagination, but surely it is a pleas- 
ing one if it be so, that, on the confines of the two worlds, 
where the darkness of this mingles in with the light of that 
which is to come, those who were our best friends and 
guides here, may be standing ready to welcome us to our 
new existence. And who shall say that, to some, whose 
“faith” here is almost “sight,” it may not be vouchsafed 


plined to.accuracy and sustained force the highest, he 
devotes himself to these great objects of the training of the 
eet, while he strives to conduct to right issues that of the 
eart. 
Terms—$374 per quarter. 
Parents and Guardians are referred to either of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen—Jared Sparks, LL. D., Prof. C. C. Fel- 
ton, llon. Peleg Sprague, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Charles 
G. Loring, Esq., Rev. Wim. M. Rogers, George M. Dexter, 


Esq., John T. Heard, Esq. 
august3] 6tis7os WM. H. BROOKS. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


4 ig Subscriber's next term will commence on Monday, 
.& He will also take six more boys of twelve 
years of age and upwards into his room, and will receive 
older private pupils, of either sex, in English or Classica? 
studies. He will prepare young men for College for the 
F or Soph e class. Apply after Sept. 2, at 
his room, b tof Ch y Place Church. 
aug3l 4tis W. P. ATKINSON. 


WESTFORD ACADEMY. 


a Fal! Term at this Institution will commence on 
d i ber 11. 














y, Sep 
Cuarves H. Wuee cer, A. M., Principal. 
Miss Eien G. Gace, Assistant. 
Tuition $3.00 per quarter. Board §1.50a2.00 per week. 
J. W. P. ABBOT, 
Sec’y. of Trustees. 





Westford, August 27. Stis 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


18 School offers every facility for a thorough physi- 
cal, intellectual and accomplished Education. Terms, 
full course, $30 per quarter, or $100 per year. Partial 
course according to special arrangement. 

Education superintended at home, if desired. 

Application may be made from 10 till 12 o’clock, A. M., 
at the school, 339 Washington street, 5 doors south of West 
stree', up stairs. FRANCIS L. CAPEN, A. M., 
aug31 tf ® Principal. 


CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


HE seventeeth annual term of this School will com- 

mence on the first Monday in September next. 
Application for admission may be made to the Subscriber 
at his residence, No 4 Chapman Place, on and after 26th of 
the present month. AMOS BAKER. 
aug24 ep 4 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 

Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual tacilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 











and the pastor, who had many years ago passed on before | ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
her, as if they had been visibly present. Delightful visions pensed at their establishment. june23 





Communion Ware, 


TE Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
WARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 


made to order. 
JONE?, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 


july13 Sign of the Golden Eagle. 





in the hour of death to perceive, dimly perhaps, but truly, 
the forms of those who are thus waiting to receive them. 
Science attributes all such occurrences to delirium, and is 
batisfied with the explanation ; but, to those who have been 
long familiar with the sick and dying, there is a multitude 
of ph na ¢ ted with the workings of the mind, 
which material causes acting within the organism do not 
account for, and which can only be explained by the infiu- 
ence of causes acting from without. 














BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Te subscriber will re-commence his School on Tues- 
day, the Ist of October. One or two more boys can 


best of his time and endeavors to his scholars. His resi- 
dence is on a farm, in a healthy country town, and easy of 
access in all directions. 


Samuen May, Jr., Boston; Dr. Ropert Tuaxter, Dor- 
chester ; or (for further particulars) to the subscriber, at 
Bolton. RICHARD 8. EDES. 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Aug. 16. li2os sept2l 





Board in the city to be had at $7 a week. 

SAMUEL GREGORY, Secretary, 
sept21 3tis 17 Cornhill. 
i 





CONTENTS. 
Wordsworth—North British Review. 
Stella and Vanessa—Spectator. 

. Life of Ebenezer E!liott—Spectator. 
Sir Robert Peel—Tait’s Magazine. 





At Home. 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row 
opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 


his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 


july 27 eoptf. 





EW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS now opening by 
LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street— 


Knight’s Pictorial History of England, 8 vols, 8vo. 
Martineau’s 30 Years Peace, vol 2. 

Half Hours with best Authors, 4 vols. 

Knight’s Shakspeare, Cabinet ed. 12 vols. 

Chambers’s Papers for the People, vols 2 and 3. 
Chambers’s Juvehile Library, —Whisperers, Duty and 


be accommodated in his family. He expects to give the Affection. 


Songs for Children. 
Penny Cyclopedia, 16 vols, 8 vo. 
Atlas, by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 


Refer to Wa. D. Swan, Principal of Mayhew School ; | ledge, folio, &c. &c. septl4 


—aND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Boston. 





new method of inserting artificial teeth on fine Gold 
piates, without extracting the roots, of pieott dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 

Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his long practice there, as also by several years 
practising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
he has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Gold 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation _— 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted ae = also the term of years - ——— _ 
jast, and moreover he keeps a | reco 

office of his professional! labors. wiles 


The skill resulting from a long practice, and thc suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it is, to the full satis- 
faction, as he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 
Gold Filling one Tooth, 
Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 
Extracting one Tooth, 
Cleansing “ 
Extracting with Chloroform, 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 

7 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest 


may4 
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Jewett’& Prescott’s 


SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


Improved and Re-stocked for the Autumn Trade 
of 1850. 


‘io Proprietors have just completed suitable improve- 
ments in their store, and have secured an assortment of 


NEW SHAWLS, SILKS & CLOAK GOODS, 


of the most beautiful description. We accordingly ask the 
attention of ali Purchasers to our new importations of 
' Black and fancy col’d Dress Silks, all widths, 
Satins and Satins de Chine, for Cloaks and Dresses, 
Long and Square Shaw/s, in the greatest variety, 
Elegant Paris Cloaks and Sacks, 
Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, 
Silk and Woolen Fabrics, of all kinds, for Cloaks, 
Marceline Silks, and other Goods for trimming Cloaks, 
Cashmere Scarfs, all sizes, colors and styles, 
Wide Silk Velvets, black and colored, 
Mourning Shawis and Silk Goods, 
Bombazines, Alpaccas, Silk Warp Thibets, &c. &c. 
Comprising the most extensive assortment of French, 
Swiss and German DRY GOODS, to which public atten- 
tion has been invited in Boston. 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 

No 2 Milk Street. 


New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 

Wweourp inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 
E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 
9 In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyis ABRAITAM KIMBALL. 


HENRY PETTES & CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
THEIR LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
CARPETS 


—TO THE— 
NEW GRANITE WAREHOUSE, 
IN SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH 


sep7 2misios 








EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


English and American Carpetings, 


For Sale in great variety, and at the Lowest Prices. 
FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND PRICES. 


CITIZENS AND STRANGERS 


Who visit the city, are invited to call and view this exten- 
sive establishment, where are offered for sale as large an 
assortment of CARPETINGS, as can be found in any 
Warehouse in the United States—all of which are warrant- 
ed to be of the best quality, and PERFECTLY FAST COLORS. 
august31 2mis 


CARPETINGS 
WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Carpet Hall, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 

Square, 

A™e reeeiving from manufacturers their stock of Goods 
for the Fall Trade, and would invite the attention of 

buyers to an inspection of the same previous to making 

their purchases. Our assortment is larger than it has ever 

been before, and embraces in part— 


English Velvet Tapestry and Brussels Carpeting, 

Do _ three-ply superfine and fine ingrain do, 

Best American Velvet Tapestry and Brussels do, 

Lowell three-ply es and extra fine ingrain do, 
o 





Thompsonville do do do, 
Tapleyville superfine, ex. fine and fine do do, 
Low priced Woolen, Cotton & Wool & Cotton do, 
Tapestry, Brussels and Damask Stair do, 
Vevetian. Wool and Cotton do do, 
Hemp and List do, 
Painted Floor Cloths (all widths, in sheets and narrow 


goods) ; 

English Printed Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do; 

Straw Mattings, in variety, Table Oil Cloths (of German 
and American manufacture) ; Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
&c. And will be constantly receiving additions as the sea- 





son advances. 3m sep7 
- To Country Merchants, 
DRUGS. 


4 yt 4 OPIU M—3 chests, prime, 

REFINED BORA X—25 cases, English, 

INDIA SENNA—20 bales, prime, 

HYDRIODATE POTASH—100 ths, best imported, 

ALCOHOL—50 barrels, 80 and 95 per cent, 

QUICKSILVER—12 kegs, best Trieste 

ARROWROOT—2000 fbs, very superior, 

GUM ARABIC—20 ca<es, various grades, 

CREAM TARTAR—5000 fbs, crysta!s und powder, 

SUP. CARB. SODA—25 kegs, English, 112 fhs each, 

CASTOR OLL—3000 gals. E. 1. and American, 

Together with a general assortment of Medicines, Chemi- 

cals, Perfumery, Surgical Instruments, Dye Stuffs, choice 

Medicinal Wines and Liquors, &c. For sale low, for cash 

or approved credit, by 

BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
6wis 90 Washington street. 


BOARDING SCHOOL. 


RS. ANNA Y. LORD'S Boarding School for Young 
Ladies, at Savin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., will 
8 t 16, 1850. The Principal will give 





sept7 











XFORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. — LITTLE 
& BROWN, 112 Washington street, have just receiv- 


ed asupply of the cheap edition of Oxford Bibles, among 
which are— 


Royal 8vo—pica, morocco, gilt, 





BOSTON FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, r Nain “pean egy Es 
ONDUCTED by the Female Medical Education Soci- Pearl 24mo—roan, clasp, 
ety, incorporated by the Massachusetts Legislature. do do tuck, 
The fifth term will commence Nov. 6th, 1850, and continue do morocco, tuck, a very neat article. 
three months. Those who desire can attend exclusively to Test ts—nonpareil, 32mo, roan, arabesque, gi't and 
Midwifery, with its collateral branches. Tuition, $25.—| plain, &c. &c. septl4 





HILOSOPHY OF NATURE. General Principles of 
the Philosophy of Nature, with an outline of some of 
ts recent developments among the Germans, embraci 


‘ the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and Hegel, an 
OF apes LIVING AGE. No. 382. 124 cents, Oken’s System of Nature. By J. B. Stallo,A-M, Jately 

Professor in St John’s College, New York. 
pages, $1.25. Published by 


12mo, 520 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


septl4 111 Washington street. 





Note Book of a Naturalist, Part VII1.—Fraser’s Mag 
azine. 

. Denmark, Austria, and Prussia—Examiner. 

. Foreign Miscellany. 

. New Books. 


PAD Qewewe 


Pree $2. For sale by 


a ceee Philosophy of Bexsons. Sacred Philosophy of 


the Seasons, edited by Rev. Dr. Greenwood. 4 vols, 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
septl4 111 Washington street. 





Poetry. 
Suort ArtTIcLe.—Scottish Independence. 


& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 
Sept 21. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 





R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 


UESTIONS TO WHATELY’S EVIDENCES. Ques- 
tions for the Aid of those Teaching from Introductory 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELI. Lessons of Christinn Evidence. Price 50c a dozen. This 
day published by 


st & NICHOLS, 


Septl4 Washington street. 





ALLACE’S Anti-Trinitarian Biography. Sketches 
of the Lives and Writings of distinguished Anti-Trin- 


i tarians, from the Reformation to the close of the 17th 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. tury, by Robert Wallace. 3 vols 8vo, For saleby 


b 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


Septl4 111 Washington street. 


her personal attention to the higher English branches, 
French, Spanish, and the Guitar, and will be assisted b 
able and experienced Teachers. The Spanish and Frenc 
languages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition 

in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 

eleven weeks, payable in advance, + $65.00 
Day Scholars, . . . 1. ws es - bo 
Italian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 
regulated by those of the Masters employed. 
here will be two vacations during the year, one from 
July 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thanksgiv- 


A Day School for Bong ood children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same time and place, under the 
charge of an experienced and faithful Teacher. 
REFERS TO 
Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
Philo 8S. Shelton, Esq. 
avid Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 
Register, Boston, 
John Homans, M. D, * 
Henry 1. Bowditch,M.D. “ 
Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, es 
“ R.C. Waterston, - 
“ F. D. Huntington, ~ 
D. Humphrey Storer, M.D. “ 
Rev. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 
Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed- 
ford Place, Boston, until September Ist, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. uf july27 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


NEW quarter will commence on MONDAY, Sept. 
2d. The pupils of the School, and those who intend 
‘oining it, are requested to be present, if possible, on that 
day, as general promotions will be made, and new classes 
in Latin and the Modern Languages, will be immediately 


ed. 
Catalogues containing terms, &c. may be found at 
 Rechsters of Messrs. W. D. Ticknor & Co. and W. P, 


Boston, 
“ 








located in Boston. 


livered throughout New England, is now permanently No PAPER. $1 a ream. French Note Paper, a 


fine article, at $l aream. Just received b 





Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery on 
nov 





near the Tremont House. istf 


y 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Septl4 111 Washington street. 


Tewksbury ; and one of the Principals will be at the School 
n Chauncy Place, on Friday and Saturday, August 





house, in 
30th and Sist, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 
2h ts«éiB THAYER & CUSHING! 
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POETRY. 


isalways great. At the eleventh 
hour, the very men to humble whose pride the 
measure was determined on, obtained permission 


nature it may, 











|For the Register.} 
The Unseen Traveller. 


BY MRs. H. J. LEWIS 
Summer breeze, why art thou hieing 
Up the mountain, down the vale ?— 
Threading forests and descrying 
Homble flowers that scent the gale? 


To what distant haven tending 
Is thy tireless wing outspread ? 
Or, thy journey never ending, 
Dost thou endless circles tread ? 


Linger with as! we were weary,— 
Ere the Spring gave beauty birth,— 

Of the storm-cloud dark and dreary 
And the bleak and barren earth. 


How we longed for thy caressing ! 
How we coveted the flowers! 

And thy first breath seemed a biessing 
From the angel-world to ours. 


Wheresoe’er the green leaves quiver, 
Or the wild-bird pours his song, 

By the bine and rothing river, 
Dost thou journey all day long. 


Sometimes at the rich man’s dwelling 
Thow wilt fift the cartain’s fold, 

Then away where grief is swelling 
For the dead in church-yard old. 


Where the broad bine sea is sleeping 
In the evening’s purple light, 

Dost then pause, a vigil keepmg 
With the shadowy guards of night? 


Never, never ! onward pressing, 
Giving and receiving still, 

Laden with a warm heart's blessing, 
Float away o’er mead and hill! 





Deeds Not Words. 


Prune thou thy words, the thoaghts contro} 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears 
W here heurfs and wills are weizhed, 
Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour, and fade. 
The Lord stood with me and strengthend me. 
[Lyra Apostolica. 





The Step Daughter. 


She is not mine, and to my heart 
Perhaps she is less dear 

Than those who of my life are part— 
This is the sin I fear: 

And ever in the dread to err, 
By loving those the best, 

More gentle have | been to her, 
Perhaps, than all the rest. 


Hus any little fault occurred, 
That may rebuke demand, 
Ere I can speak a hasty word, 
Or lift a chiding hand, 
An angel's face comes flitting by, 
With look so sad and mild— 
A voice floats softly from the sky— 
“ Weuldst harm my orphan child ?” 
No—witness thou and al! above, 
I'll cherish her as mine, 
Or may I lose her father’s love, 
A love that once was thine. 
{Home Journal. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








PRESENT CONDITION OF EGYPT. 


FROM, TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN A LEVANTINE 
FAMILY, BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


Of the moral aspect of Egypt, Mr. St. John 
gives a melancholy, but not surprising, account. 
Strange, indeed, would it be if a country that, 
for thousands of years, has been bound hand and 
foot in the fetters of spiritaal and material des- 
potism, should exhibit a healthy, moral condition, 
and, of all the elements of corruption that have 
been at work upon it of late years, the govern- 
ment of Mehemet Ali has been by no means the 
least active. It has now deen long notorious that 
the high character he had at one period obtained 
in Europe had little better foundation than the 
determined puffing of some travellers to whom 
he had shown personal attention, and that the 
boasted progress in civilization made under his 
Tule was almost confined to some measures that 
tended to the security of visitors, and to the mim- 
icry of some of the external machinery of Euro- 
pean governments ; while in his cruel treatment 
of the fellahs, and in his arbitrary violence to- 
wards al] classes of his subjects, he equalled the 
worst brutalities of oriental despotism. The for- 
mer have been forbidden to quit their villages to 
escape from the severes: distress, and death made 
the penalty of affording them any refuge. ‘* Not 
long ago,’’ says the author, ‘ a poor Caireen 
was seized, charged with having committed the 
inexpiable offence of hospitality, and hanged be- 
fore the palace gates."’ He himself saw a boat- 
ful of unfortunate fellah prisoners, guilty of the 
crime of coming to seek for work in Alexandria, 
when they had been starving in their villages. 
‘* They were chained neck and neck, and their 
hands passed through two holes in a block of 
wood, which galled them excessively. Some 
women were stuffing in rags and cotton that the 
raw wounds might be spared.’’ On one occa- 
sion, his highness, the Vieeroy, indulged ina 
freak that was, probably, in part, the result of 
temporary insanity, but was not the less terrible 
in iis effects. A meddling Frenchman had sug- 
gested the propriety of levelling some mounds of 
rubbish to the east of the city, in order to perfect 
the fortifications, and the autocrat thought this 
an opportunity for wreaking his resentment on 
the Alexandrians fur having failed to manifest a 
sufficiently dutiful sorrow for the death of one of 
his children, for, *‘ though not remarkable for 
his tenderness to them while living, calling them 
‘ beasts,’ ‘ pigs,’ ‘dogs,’ &c., and never meet- 
ing them without a frown,’ he became astonish- 
ingly aflectionate to them after their death, and 
determined that his subjects should be so too. 

‘* A few days afterwards, his Highness sent 
for ail the ulemas, and muftis, and beys, and ef- 
fendis, and merchants, and traders of the good 
city of Alexandria, and when they were collected 
around him said : 

*** Gentlemen, what does the Prophet say of 
idleness! Is ita sin?’ They replied that it was 
asin. ‘Ought it not, then, to be punished ?— 
* Most certainly." ‘ And can there be a better 
punishment for an idle man than to make him 
work ?’—* No.’ ‘ Then, by the beard of the 
Prophet! I will make you all work—high and 
low, rich and poor, young and old. You will be 
Jazy, will you? - Then you shall work! You 
think I am getting old,do yout Then you shall 
work—pigs, beasts, dugs, and sons of dogs, that 
you are!’ 

‘* He now developed his plan, which was this, 
—For the future, on every Friday, or Moham- 
medan day of rest, all the employes of govern- 
ment were to go out in a body, with pickaxes 
and baskets, and labor at the obnoxious mounds 
of rubbish ; and on Sunday, all the inhabitants 
of the city, without exception. The audience 
listened in silence and astonishment, and, awed 
by the flashing eyes and imperious aspect of his 
Highness, dispersed with every mark of submis- 
sion. 


*‘ The original idea of the Pasha was carried 
out to its fullest extent. On the appointed Fri- 
day, two or three thousand people in the employ 
of government’were driven out, to their great 
shame and discontent, to work ; but as most of 
them, with the exception of the clerks in the pub- 
lic offices, were accustomed ty eXposure to the 
sun and an active lite, their chief cause of com- 
plaint was that they were deprived of their holi- 
day. The gr2at day was to be the following 
Sunday, when Bekir and Bedr-ed-din, and the 
other proud merchants, in company With all the 
shopkeepers and tradesmen, were expected to be 
seen barefooted and dusty, laboring side by side. 
But the influence of an aristocracy, of whatever 


to shroud their disgrace under the veil of 
night; and nearly all the Turks and wealthy 
people availed themselves of this mitigation 
of the punishment. It was a curious sight 
to behold this crowd of stiff-necked Muslims, 
many of whom had never soiled their fingers by 
contact with the earth, working away with the 
pickaxe and basket, like common laborers. True 
it is, that the very wealthy contrived to get off 
by carrying one zembil; but many very haughty 
folks were compelled to trudge like laborers. 

‘* Between two and three o'clock on Sunday 
morning the great movement began to take place, 
and by five o'clock nearly the whole male popu- 
lation was without the walls. In order to pre- 
vent disturbance, and to re-assure the jealous 
minds of the married men, strict orders were is- 
sued that no woman should leave her house ; so 
that the assembly took place in comparative quiet 
in the various squares and upen spaces that stud 
the city. Every trade in every quarter gathered 
separately under the separate sheikhs—butchers, 
bakers, dyers, tarboosh-makers, donkey-boys, 
pipe-sellers, clothiers, fruit-dealers, barbers, &c. 
and then proceeded in the direction of the great 
square, which they traversed before sunrise. On 
emerging in the direction of the Rosetta gate, 
their numbers were set down by two Copts, 
and were found to be from thirteen to fourteen 
thousand, whilst nearly five thousand remained 
behind, consisting of those who had worked. on 
Friday, of the Christian rayas, the Jews, the 
servants, ard such as had been able to hide them- 
selves away. 

‘« The aspect presented by the city during the 
day was most extraordinary. Every shop was 
closed, and the streets were silent and deserted. 
At their usual posts were the street guards, who 
are accustomed to sit all night upon their bench- 
es, to prevent robbery, and turn back natives 
who attempt to go about without a lantern. Here 
and there a sentinel paced before some mosque 
or public building ; but in every other respect it 
seemed as if a devouring pestilence had fallen 
upon the city. Never have I seen so striking a 
picture of desolation. 
noon, streets and bazaars, which the day before 
had swarmed with an active population, were as 
still and deserted as if death had passed along, 
and breathed upon every man, woman and child 
on its way. ere and there, it is true, a female 
figure might be seen stealthily moving trom door- 
way to doorway, to call upon a neighbor to fulfil 
some appointment ; but these were only excep- 
tions that served to bring out in relief the lonely 
aspect of the place. All the men who remained 
in town kept close in their houses. In no other 
country, perhaps, could such a spectacle have 
been exhibited. The princess whom Aladdin 
loved might have gone to her bath unveiled, 
without falling under the gaze of a single indis- 
creet eye. 

‘«- About ten o’clock I rode out of the Rosetta 
gate to witness the progress of the works. | 
found al] the sand-hills covered as with a swarm 
of ants. The men labored in gangs, each under 
a leader armed with stick or kurbash. Every one 
was provided with a basket, in which the earth 
was carried from the higher ground and thrown 
into the hollows. A tremendous dust almost 
obscured the scene, in spite of the fervid rays of 
the sun. The heat was extremely oppressive, 
and great must have been the sufferings of the 
majority. Most of them had passed their whole 
lives in shops in shady streets, and taken nearly 
as much care to avoid the sun as we emigrants 
from the north. What must they have felt, 
then, whilst undergoing violent bodily exercise 
in a temperature of at least one hundred degrees. 
It was a painful sight to see them return home 
in the evening. Old men of eighty, with vener- 
able white beards, dragged along their enfeebled 
limbs by the aid of the unsteady support of stag- 
gering boys, whose fuaming mouths and scalded 
features testified how severely they had felt the 
heat and fatigue of that dreadful day. AJ! seem- 
ed more or less east down, with the exception of 
some v gorously constituted fellows, who strove to 
raise a dance, a laugh, and a run, as they return- 
ed home. It is difficult to get at absolute truth 
on these occasions ; but three men are said to 
have died upon the ground ; others yielded by 
the way; and saw several groups of dusty 
Arabs crowding round some dying or fainting 
companion. 
or near the great square, vomiting blood ; and in 
fine, an immense number were kuown w be sick 
during the following days.”’ : 

The specimen of the mode in which the late 
Viceroy employed his power, atrocious as it was, 
was no further unusual than in the social rank 
| of the oppressed parties. ‘The same system was 
| in constant operation with respect to the work- 
}men in manufactories and the cultivators of the 
‘soil. They were seized and compelled to do 











‘their duty by force of blows and ata price arbi- 
| trarily fixed. 
|many cells for the unfortunate Fellahi; and 
| the consequence is, that with the exception of 


‘* Egypt isa prison divided into 


Alexandria the whole country is falling into de- 
leay. All the brick-built towns are reduced to 
| ruins, and mud villages appear in their stead. 
Day by day the population diminishes by famine, 
| disease, and emigration.” 

| The only possible change of improvement in 
Mr. St. John’s opinion arises from the fact, that 
ithe present Viceroy, Abbas Pasha, ‘*is a gen- 
vine Turk and dislikes Europeans,”’ bet if this 
‘be true the case is desperate indeed. We can 
readily believe that European interference, such 
as it has been, has been most mischievous ; but 


|surely ina country where everything was de- | 


| pendent on the will and pleasure of a personage 
of the character of Mehemet Ali, it is too much 
| tu lay almost the whole blame on his European 
| advisers, however rash and ignorant they may 
ihave been. Their interference varied the form 
| of his tyranny, and doubtless rendered it more 
| active, but his rule could in no ease have been 
other than cruel and oppressive. As affairs 
stand at present, it seems improbable that the 
only hope of amelioration should lie in keeping 
the country out of the influence of all European 
jideas. If aman were suffering from the blun- 
| dering attempts of a set of ignorant quacks to 
cure a disease of long-standing, we should hard- 
ly think that his only chance of recovery lay in 
|keeping aloof from all medical treatinent ; it 
would rather seem that in true medical treat- 
ment, as distinguished from quackery, lay his 
| best hope of cure. Egypt cannot now be kept 
out of the reach of European interference, and it 
seems, therefore, desirable that skilful and hon- 
est advisers (could such be found) should reme- 
dy the mischief caused by those of an opposite 
character. [London Inquirer. 





EXECUTION OF HUNGARIANS. 


The following description of the Execution of 
thirteen Hungarian Generals and Staff officers, 
by the Austrian Haynau, is quoted by the New 
York Courier and Inquirer from a recent Eng- 
lish work on the late war in Hungary. It is 
not often that we are willing to transfer such 
accounts to ourcolumns, but barbarities such as 
these perpetrated in the nineteenth century ought 
not to be ignored. After the treachery of Geor- 
gey, it appears that thirteen Generals and other 
officers fell into the hands of Haynau. 


‘*Four of these heroic men met their end by 
day-break, the commutation of their sentence to 
‘powder and lead’ exempting them from the an- 
guish of wituessing the death of their compan- 
ions in arms. Amongst the rest was Ernest 
Kiss. His brother had become insane after Geor- 
gey’s treachery ; his cousin had fallen, a sec- 
ond Leonipas, in the defence of the Rothenthrum- 
Pass ; he himself, the richest landed proprietor 
in the Banat, whose hospitable castle was all the 
year rouod filled with Austnan cavaliers and 
officers, was on the 5th of October sentenced to 
death by the Austrian ceurt-martial, on which 
sat many of the former partakers of his hospital- 
ity. His friends at Vienna had interceded to 
save his life, but in vain. He died a painful 
death ; the Austrian soldiers who were ordered 
to carry the sentence into effect, and. who fora 
whole year had faced the fire of the Hungarian 
artillery, trembled befure their defenceless vic- 
tim: three separate vollies were fired before 
Kiss fell—his death struggles lasted full ten 
minutes. The report of the firing was heard 
in the castle, where those officers sentenced to 
be hung were preparing for death. Poltenberg 
had been in a profound sleep, and startled, as he 
toldthe Austrian officer, by the first volley, he 
had jumped out of bed. The unhappy man had 
been dreaming that he was in face of the enemy, 
and heard the firing of alarm signals at his out- 





Under the broad blaze of 


Several, I was told, fell down _ 


post,—it was the summons from the grave. At 
L6 o’clock in the morning the condemned officers 
were led to the place of execution. Old Aulich 
died first; he was the most advanced in years, 
and the court-martial seemed thus to respect the 
natural privilege of age. Distinguished by his 
zeal and efforts in the cause of his country, more 
than by the success which attended them, Aulich 
was inferior to many of his comrades in point of 
talent ; but in uprightness and strength of char- 
acter none surpassed him. Count Leiningen 
was the third in succession and the youngest. 
An opportunity had been offered him late on the 
preceding evening of escaping by flight: but he 
would not separate his fate from that of his broth- 
erin-law, who was a prisoner in the fortress. 
His youth, perhaps, inspired him with a desire 
of giving to his elder companions in sorrow 
around him an example of heroic stoicism in 
death ; and, on reaching the place of execution, 
he exclaimed, with melancholy humor, ‘They 
ought at least to have treated us toa breakfast!” 
One of the guard of soldiers compassionately 
handed him his wine-flask. “Thank you, my 
friend,’ said the young General, ‘1 want no wine 
to give me courage—bring me a glass of water.’ 
He then wrote on his knee with a pencil the fol- 
lowing farewell words to his brother-in-law : 
‘The shots which this morning laid my poor 
comrades Jow still resound in my ears, and be- 
fore me hangs the body of Aulich on the gal- 
lows. In this solemn moment when I mast pre- 
pare to appear before my Creator, I once more 
protest against the charges of cruelty at the 
taking of Bada, which an infamous slanderer 
has raised against me. On the contrary, I have 
on all occasions protected the Austrian prisoners. 
I commend to you my poor Liska and my two 
children. Idie for a cause which always ap- 
peared to me just and holy. If in happier days 
my friends ever desire to avenge my death, let 
them reflect. that humanity is the best political 
wisdom. As for’ * * here the hangmen inter- 
rupted him: it wastime to die. Torok, Lahner, 
Poltenberg, Nazy Sandor, Knezich, died one af- 
ter the other. Vecsey was the last ; perhaps 
they wished, by this nine-fold aggravation of his 
torments, to make him suffer for the destruction 
caused by his cannon at Temesvar. Damianich 
preceded him. ‘The usual] dark color of his 
large features was heightened by rage and im- 
patience. His view had never extended further 
than the glittering point of his heavy sabre ; this 
was the star he had followed throughout life ; 
but new he saw whither it had conducted him, 
and impatiently he exclaimed, when limping up 
to the gallows, ‘why is it that], who have 
always been foremost to face the enemy’s fire, 
must here be the last?’ The deliberate slow- 
ness of the work of butchery seemed to disconcert 
him more than the approach ef death, which he 
had defied in a hundred battles. ‘This terrible 
scene lasted from six until nine o'clock.”’ 


| 


REMEMBRANCE OF PAST BENEFITS. 


I called ona neighbor, who was watering an 
old stump of a geraninm, which seemed to me 
to give very little promise of either green leaf or 
flower. ‘* Neighbor,’’ said I, ‘* your labor will 
be lost.”” 

‘“* Perhaps so,”’ said she “* but Tcan hardly 
part with my old tree for all that. [cannot help 
lealling to my mind what it has been, and how 
| often it has made my window look cheerful with 

its fresh, green leaves, and its fine scarlet 
| flowers.””? 

| This reply completely silenced me, for thought 
in my heart that my neighbor was right and I 
was wrong. I]t is a good sign to remember past 
advantages. 

I cailed on a friend who was giving i mouth- 
ful of oats in a sieve to an old horse, grazing in 
| his paddock. 

‘* You may corn your horse,’’ said I, * as 
much as you will, but it is not at all likely that 
he will ever be able to work again.” 

‘* True,’’ replied he, ** but I have no wish to 
forget the work he has done for me. Many a 
weary day has he been my companion, carrying 
me safely on his back, or drawing mein my 
gig; and while old Dinger lives, | hope never 
to gradge him a mouthful of grass or corn.” 

“ Right,” thought I, ‘* and the feeling is a 
creditable one, but it is not always, nor often, 
that a poor brute falls into suchood hands. I 
shall tnink the better of you for your humanity.”’ 

I called on a relative, who was waited on by a 
very old servant, who made sad blunders ; in- 
deed, the old m+n was almost blind, and very 
feeble. ‘* Old Peter's day is over,’’ said I ; “‘gad 
blunders he makes,and sad blunders he will make, 
| for his day is gone by.” 
|  Tknow it,” replied my relative ; * but if 

his day is gone by, mine is not, and while T live 
| Peter shall have a home under the roof of the 
| master he has so faithfully served. He has been 
la good servant to me,and to my father before me, 
\and right little do I expect from him now in the 
| way ofservice. Peter, I sav, has served me, and 
jit is now my turn to serve Peter.” 
| I honored my kind hearted relative for his re- 
| membrance of services,and for his attention to an 
luldservant. So that, tospeak the truth, 1 got 
good from my neighbor, my friend and my rela- 

live. 

Christian reader ! are there none round about 


er whose infirmities we ought to bear with, 








whom we are negleeting, and treating with less 
| kindness than we ourselves, if in their situation, 
| shouldexpect? Are there none whose past ser- 
|vices we are forgetting or undervaluing, who 
|have a just claim on our respect and thankful- 
ness ? Let us take this matter to heart, and give 
| on honest reply. 

| And how stand we in regard tothe dealings 
| of our heavenly Father with us? Do we in the 
imidst of his visitations remember hts favors? 
| When he takes away, do we remember what he 
has given? And when he hides his face, do we 
| eal] 10 mind how often the light of his counten- 
| ance has shined upon us !—‘** Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not re- 
\eeive evil??? Job2; 10. Let us look back on 
lthe past; recall to mind the multitudes of 
our mercies, and say, ** Bless the Lord, O my 
j}soul ; and all that 1s within me bless his holy 
|name. Bless the Lord, O my seul, and forget 
not all his benefits..”—Psa. 103; 1, 2.—[Old 
Humphrey. 


Japan. A late number of Littell's Living Age 
contains a very interesting article, from an Eng- 
lish Review, on the ** Commercial Missions to 
Japan.”’ The following extracts will give a good 
idea of Japan and the Japanese :— , 


** An American writer, by no means ill in- 
formed, calculates the population of Japan at 
forty millions, which, taking the whole circum- 
stances of the islands into consideration, does not 
seem to us an exagerated estimate. The coun- 
try has been engaged in no war for more than two 
centuries. The people are remarkably prolific, 
while their industry is still greater perhaps than 
that of the Chinese. Ships sailing along the 
coast are struck by the prodigious labor expend- 
ed in cultivation, the sides of the mountains be- 
ing laid out in ranges of terraces,rising one above 
another to their very summit. The casual ob- 
server finds it difficult to understand whence is 
obtained the water necessary to clothe with vege- 
tation these hanging gardens. But when it is 
considered that Japan consists of a cluster of 
islands, in a somewhat northern Jatitude, sur- 
rounded by the mosit atmosphere of the ocean, 
visited perpetually by clouds, which descend at 
frequent intervals in torrents of rain, we shall be 
able to render an easy credit to the statements 
of those travellers who describe the highlands of 
Japan as abounding with springs and water- 
brooks. 

In the interior the culture of the soil, as might 
be expected, is carried on with still greater as- 
siduity, and though an improved system of agri- 
culture would enable them to reap more abun- 
dant harvests, they cannot, at all events, be ac- 
cused of being wanting in energy, though their 
oppressive and ignorant government interferes ma- 
terially with the result. To make up as far as 
possible for the want of foreign commerce,a brisk 
internal and coasting trade is perpetually carried 
on, though it would be very much greater and 
more lucrative were not the natives prevented by 
an absurd navigation law from making improve- 
ments in ship building. Like the Egyptians in 
sculpture, the Japanese shipwrights are compell- 
ed to work after an invariable pattern, but as 
when men cannot advance they are sure to retro- 
grade, there seems every reason for believing 
that the Japanese boats and junks of the present 
day are interior to those of former ages. 

fA one respect they may, perhaps be allowed 
to surpass Europeans—we mean in tae assidui- 
ty with which they apply themselves to fishing. 





An old Greek philosopher was accustomed to 
say, that the sea, in his opinion, would supply 
food for the land, if men would but avail them- 
selves of the gilts of Poseidon. That philosopher 
was probably right, and the Japanese, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, are his disciples, since they 
may be said to derive from the seas along 
their coast a very large proportion of their sub- 
sistence. ; 

We have already alluded to the gold mines of 
Japan, which, if propetly worked, would make 
it another California on a vast scale. At present 
the unwise laws of the country almost entirely 

revent the opening off this source of wealth. 
n all such mines two-thirds of the produce are 
claimed for the ew.peror, though, as has been 
very naively remarked, the one third of the pri- 
vate proprietors generally very greatly exceeds 
the emperor's two-thirds. But when capital and 


display vo great energy. Besides, the fear some- 
times seizes on the court that the springs of 
gold will-speedily run dry in Japan, which ac- 
cording to their ideas of political economy, would 
altogether improverish the country and ruin the 
state. They imagine that gold, though hid- 
den in the earth, exercises some magic influence 
over the destines of anation, and that they never 
can be considered poor while it is pos- 
sible for them to obtain that precious metal by 
digging. What the wealth of the gold mines may 
be, cannot be ascertained at present, but there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that, should we 
succeed in opening up a trade with the islands, 
the people for some time to come would pay very 
largely for our manufactures in specie. ' 

Superior, even in importance to the gold, is 
the copper of Japan, the supply of which appears 
to be altogether inexhaustible. —_In quality it is 
confessedly the finest in the world,and the Dutch 
are caretul to take a large portion of it in pay- 
ment for their goods, Some years ago consider- 
able opposition was made to the attempt at open- 
ing the Japanese trade from the owners of mines 
in Cornwall ; but a more intimate acquaintance 
with the doctrines of political economy would 
now seem to have silenced that clamor. 

Silver and iron are likewise produced in abun- 
dance in several islands of this group, but of all 
its mineral substances nune can be compared for 
unportance with cval—it coal be indeed a miner- 
al ‘Ihe coal mines of Borneo have already con- 
ferred a double value on that part of the Archi- 
pelago, and if, beyond its utmost limits towards 
the northeast, we could command an inexhaust- 
ible supply of this material, it would greatly fa- 
ciliate the developement of the riches of that part 
of the globe. ‘It must be contessed, however, 
that our infurmation respecting the Japanese coal 
is hitherto extremely imperfect, though there ap- 
pears to be no reason atall fur doubting that 
whatever may be its quality, it exists in great 
abundance in the country. 

The silk of Japan has long been celebrated 
throughout the world, though often produced un- 
der circumstances the most discouraging. The 
little now exported finds its way chiefly to Java, 
where it is now worn. by the native chiefs and 
the wealthy Dutch officials. Occasionally some 
few pieces are brought to Holland, where they 
are regarded rather as curiosities than as mer- 
chandise. Supposing the trade opened, the silk 
dressing-gowns of Japan would, no doubt, become 
a considerable article of export. They may, 
perhaps, be regarded as the most extraordinary 
article of dress in the world, being from an inch 
to an inch and a half thick, which suggests the 
idea of an immense weight, though in reality 
they feel when worn ashghtas a gossamar, The 
thickness is produced by wadding, composed of 
some substance so fine and delicate that like the 


fibres are almost invisible. 
We must not, in this slight sketch of Japanese 


are, on all hands, admitted to be more richly 
flavored than those of China. Very few speci- 
inens have forthe last two hundred years appear- 
ed in the English market, and these, at the In- 
dia house sales, have brought from filty to sixty 
shillings a pound. In all likelihood, however, 
they were not by any means the finest specimens 
since what are called, in the island, imperial 
teas, are consumed almost exclusively by the 
princess and nobles. Strange stories are related 
of the means of producing this courtly beverage, 
and there is probably in all of them no small ad- 
mixture of the fabulous; still, as they are charac- 
teristics of Japanese manners and ideas, our 
readers may not dislike to be presented with a 
sample. 

The tea shrubs intended for the use of the im- 
perial court are grown on admountain near Mea- 
co, that is, in the district supposed to be the most 


article. This mountain is fenced round trom 
vulgar intrusion by a ditch anda thick hedge, and 
none but these employed in the cultivation of the 
tea are permitted to enter. ‘The shrubs are laid 
out so as to form avenues, which are daily swept, 


|aad kept seupulously clean. 


lu most cases, the excellence of vegetable pro- 
ductions is proportioned to the aridity of the soi!, 
which occasions a diminution in quantity, while 
it improves the quality. Thas the olives of Atti- 
ca were the most prized in antiquity, as the 
honey was the sweetest and most fragrant. For 
the same reason, it can scarcely be doubted that 
the superior teas of Japan are unrivalled for aro- 
ma and delicacy of flavor. It is inno way in- 
consistent with such an opinion that the wealthier 
Japanese set a high value on the finer teas from 
China, because all the world over, mankind are 
fund of variety, and especially conmodities 
brought from a distance. 





ta The following little gem is from Dombey : 

** She died,” said Polly, ** and was never seen 
again, for she was buried in the ground, where 
the trees grow.”’ 

“ The cold ground !*’ said the child, shuflder- 
ing again. 

‘*No! the warm ground,’”’ returned Polly, 
** where the ugly little seeds are turned into beau- 
tiful flowers, and where good people turn into 
angels and fly away w heaven.” 


Happiness depends upon the prudent consti- 
tution of the habits. 





Eschewing evil is but one-half of the work ; 
we must also do good. 


industry have no resource but in fraud, they CAD Sseraphine and melodeon. 


‘woven wind” of the ancients, its separate | 


exports, omit the tea, the costlier kinds of which | 


favorable in the world to the production of this) 


THE DULCIMER. 


BY 1. B. WOODBURY. 


HE Author has been employed on this work several 

years, and has visited Europe, to select from the clas- 
sical compositions of the Old World; he has also corres- 
pouded with mauy of the eminent composers of this coun- 
try, and procured several of their must choice asd popular 
ae Pp ‘ 

e work comprises the most complete and the largest 
collection of CHURCH MUSIC ever Pub iehed, sct a 
and elegant type, and all its features bave heen periected 
with the greatest care, and under the immediate supervision 
of the editor. There are set pieces for all occasions of pub- 
- a Be cher Foe ra, Dedication, Ordination, 

urial ©} e anksgivin, 

Service, Christmas, &e = Ho PONG ORE Piara 

There are about two hundred composers represented in 
this work. There are nearly one thousand different com- 
positions in the work. There are upwards of seventy-five 
different metres! There are more long, common and short 
metres, than in any other collection ever published! There 
is a complete theory to learn to play the organ, piano-forte, 
seraphine and melodeon, by figures. There are instructions 
to vary the metres. There are instructions in chanting. 
There are sacred b«llnds and duets arranged for the organ, 
There is a complete Oratorio ar- 
ranged for small societies, the music of which is mostly se- 
lected from Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Beethoven, Rom- 
berg, Felicien David. i 

Instead of all dry and uninteresting exercises in the Text 
Book, there are beautiful melodies and rounds set to pleas- 
aut words, adapted tointerest singing schools and classes. 
There is « chorister’s index of first lines, of all the odd me- 
tre Hymns in use, with one or more tunes affixed to each. 
Theré will be separate or orchestra parts furnished to order 
for the Oratorio select pieces. 

For further particulars see the work itself, which, al- 
though comprising a lirger amount of valuable music than 
any other ever published in this country, will be furnished 
as low as any work of the kind extant. 

Published by WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 

sep7 3m 24 Cornhill, Boston. 





CHAMBERS'S 
CYCLOP/EDIA or ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A selection of the choicest productions of English Authors, 
from the earliest to the present time: connected 
by a critical and biographical history. 


EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Assisted by Robert Carruthers and other eminent 
Gentlemen. 


Complete in two imperial octavo volumes, of more than 
fourteen handred pages of double column letter- 
press, and upwards of three hundred 
elegant illustrations. 


MIE work embraces about One Thousand Authors, 
chronologically arranged and classed as Poets, Histo- 

rians, Dramatists, Philosophers, Metaphysicians, Divines, 
etc., with choice selections from their writings, connected 
by « Biographical, Historical, and Critical Narrative ; thus 
presenting a complete view of Huglish Literature. from the 
enrliest co the present time. fet the reader open where he 
will, he cannot fail to find matter for profit and delight, 
which, for the most part, too, repeated perusals wil only 
serve to inake him enjoy the more. We have indeed infin- 
ite riches in a little room. No one should allow himself, 
for a trifling consideration, to be without a work which 
throws som ch light upon the progress of the English lan- 
guage. The selections sre gems—a mass of valuable intor- 
mation in a condensed aud el gant form. A wHoLe bne- 
Lish Lipmaky (48 a Reviewer justly said) rusep DOWN 
INTO ONE CHEAP WORK! 

rr The Publishers of the AMERICAN Edition, besides 
the numerous pictorin! illustrations in the English Edition, 
have greatly enriched the work vy the additions of fine steel 
and mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shakspeare, Addi- 
son, Byron; a full Jength portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a 
beautiful scevic representation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. 
Johoasen. These importan! aud elegant additions, together 
with superior paper and binding, gives this a decided prefer- 
ence over the Buglish addition. 

Publishea by 


GOULD, KENDALL & TtINCOLN, 
459 Washington Street. 


THE NEW GLEE BOOK. 
4 he ALPINE GLEE-SINGER. By Wittiam B. 
Brapnury, co-editor of “ The Mendelssohn Collec- 
tion,” “The N. ¥. Choralist,” “ Psalmodist,” and author 
of various other musical works. 

We have just published (he Alpine G'ee Singer, a new 
col ection of the most beantifal and popular secuiar music, 
u four vocal parts, for choirs, musical societies, and social 
music parties its leading features are— 
| A great variety of new and beautiful Swiss Melodies 
| harmonized. 

Alpine and Tyrolese Melodies—The choiweat variety 
ever presented to American singers. 
| Popular German People's or Students’ Songs—¥n parts, 
| from the pens of eminent modern German composers. 
Popular Sones Harmonized—A variety of the most pop- 
| ular English Scotch and 4Imerican songs, harmonized. 
Orizinal Piecesa—Of the author's choicest secular com- 
| posiiions. 
| Highly Finished Pieces—A select number of highly fin- 
ished four-voice compositions, by Mendelssolin, Hauptman, 
Kreutzer, and others. 

Operatic Melodies—\ choice variety of light, favorite 
| operatic melodies, harmonized. 
| Flora’ Festival—A ¢ antata; re-arranged and harmon- 
| ized for adult choices aud classes, complete in itself as a mu- 
sical recreation, and equaily beautiful as disconnected four- 
voice songs, duetts, solos, &c. 

Vocal Exercises, &c —\n addition te the above will be 
found a full set of vocal exercises jor Choirs and Singing 
) Casses, chiefly feom Panseron, together with Lablache’s 
| celebrited imstruetion for the cultivation and management 
| of the voice, the whole constituting a work for ail classes 
of singers, we believe “not a little advance of anything of 
the kind that has appeared in this Country.” 

MAKK H. NEWMAN & CO. 
159 Broadway, New York. 

For sale in Poston by B. B MI SS8EY & CO. and at the 
office of the Musical Gazette, and at the various bookstores. 
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NEW. SINGING. BOOK, 


WIE “NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 
of Church Music has had so extensive a circulation in 
this country as Carmina Sacra; and even now, when the 
pre-s teems with professedly mew music hooks, this work 
| holds on its way, and is probably more grnerally used in 
| the churches than any single work. Yet some portion of 
| the toves in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generall. 
| useful than might be wished, a thorough revision of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon. 
| Toe plan has been to retain the most valuable and uni- 
versully pleasing part of the former work as the bast of the 
new; to reject such pertions as experience proved +o be the 
j least useful, wand to sobstitute choice tunes and pieces se- 
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| lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason's formerly p pu- 

| lar publications, and other works; aud to append additional 
pages containing entirely new music. The work has been 
done, aod in its present form doubtiess comprises one ot 
the most important collections of Church Mu ic ever pub- 
lished, affording al) the interes’ and freshness of an entirely 

new production, without the same liabili y to disappoint- 

‘ment. The book embraces over two hundred tunes and 

| pieces not inserted in the former collection; and Teachers 

| of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and Congregations 

} cannot but find t a work of uncommon attraction. It will 

| soon be ready for sale under the title of The New Carmina 

| Sacra. 

| N. B.—As there wi'l undoubted’y continue to be a de- 

| mand for the original Carmina “acra, that work will be 

| published unaltered as heretofore. 

| WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 

| juiy27 tf Publishers, 16 Water street. 

| T -,? 

| Writing, 


> . P . . 
Bouk-Keeping, and Arith 
. 
elie, 
| QAOMER'S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No 
139 WASILIFGTON STREET, corner of School St 
| which has been in success!*! operation for the last eigh 
years is open DAY and EVONING, tor practical instruc 
| tien an ol) the requisites of 4 Merchant’s Clerk, instead «+ 
} the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. Jo N 
Class System. 20 Students aided in procuring suitabi 
employment 
Lapies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance 
has been provided for Females 
| BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts «djust- 
| ed, Copying. &c. promptly and taithtully exeented 
| BOOK KESPING by Bouble Buiry without the Jour 
j nai, bv GN. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition, 
price 62 cents Bhink Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 
COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Laners, Great Circle Sailing, i umner’s 
Method, &e. &e The best Instruments Charts, &c, are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine Tusurance Ovfices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 
Ly For Cards of Terns, &c., call at 189 Washington 
Street. 4D 
Sept. lL. 











VALUABLE BOOKS. 
Just published by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington 
Street :-- 

RESEARCHES RESPECTING AMERICUS VESPU- 
cius and his Voyages. By Viscount Sautacim, Ex-Prime 
Minister of Portugal, Member of the Institute of trance, 
&c., &c., &c. Translated by EV. Childe. i2mo. e/oth. 

“CAMBRIDGE, May 27th, 1850. 
Dear Sir,—I return your manuscripts, which I have pe- 
rused with a very lively interest. It is a remark -ble speci- 
men of historical criticism, both o} nccount of the vast re- 
search of the author, and of his discrimination in weighing 
testimony. Relating, as it does, entirely to America, it 
ought to be published in ths couutry. 
Very truly yours, 
Epwakp V. Cuitipe, Esq. 


JARED SPARKS. 


BUCKINGHAM’S SKETCHES. SKETCHES OF 
Newspaper Literature, with Versonal Memvirs, Anec- 
dotes, and Reminiscences, By Joseph T. Buckingham.— 
2 vols post Avo. with portraits of Isaiah Thomas and 
Ben). Russell], and numerous wood cuts. 

SLAVERY AMONG THE PURITANS. A LETTER 

tu the Rev. Moses Stuart. 8vo. pp. 42. 


THE CHEMICAL TABLES, FOR THR CALCULATION 
of Quantitative Analyses of H. Rose ; re-calcalated tor the 
more recent determinations of Atomic Weights, and with 
other alterations and additions. By William P. Dexter. 
8vo. 


MR. EVERETT’S ORATIONS. A REVISED EDI- 
tion of the volume of Hon. Edward Everett's Orations 
published in 1835; together with a second volume, com- 
prising the Orations and Addresses since delivered by the 
same author, 

These volumes contain eighty-one distinet productions, 
and extend over a space of » quarter of a century. 2 vols. 
royal 6vo. with fine portrait. sept? 





Samuel Ingalls. M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 

R_ S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseasez, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Offiwe and Residence, No. 1 P Ice 
nov4 


near the Tremont House. is 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


448 Washington Street. 
NHE subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 
windows ready glazed, &c., & 


Moatgomery 
uf 








Ce 
Boston, May 11, 6mo BAILEY & JENKINS. 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


{ AVING every facility for manufactur ng and purchas- 

ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
ful workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the basiness, is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
| from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice. and at the 
| lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 





i 
| 
| 
} 


The fottowing well known organs are amoug the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 
Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
| with 40 stops, 
E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
} Sampson. 
Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Paimer, with 28 
| Stops. 
Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 
Unitarian Church, Salem, Maas., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
| with 2> stops. 
| Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev 
| with 34 steps. 
| Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 
St. Pans &piscopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
| Newton, with 49 stops. 
Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 4 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rey. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 
Unitarian Church, Rexbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 
with 52 stops. 


Mr. Knapp, 


WM. B. D. SIMMON= & CU., . 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 
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Notice to Physicians, * 
AND 'THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


VAXUE subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 

preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for ‘he 
market, aud the difliculty experienced mm distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to have most of these articles powdered 
in his establishment. Samples of Drugs in their original 
stute will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 


| preparations as may ap ear of doubtf | genuineness, before 

offering them for sale, thereby insuring to phys cians pure 
Drugs and Medicines. WM, BROWN, 

481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 

N. B.—With the above arrangement, all can be supplied 

with pure and unadulterated medicines. Physicians of Bos- 

ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above 
arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medici 


ADAMS'S 
NEW ARITHMETICAL SERIES, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 110 Washington St., Bost. 
ROBERT Bb. COLLINS, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 
J. W. PRENTISS & CO., Keene, N. H. 


HE Publishers resp y invite the attention of 
Teachers, Superintendents, Committees, and the 
friends of Education g lly, to this valuable Series oF 
Scuoot Books, which have obtained an unprecedented 
popularity in every part of the Union. Copies may be ob- 
tained, for exa ination, on application to them or to Boos- 
sellers generally. The Series comprise : 

I.—PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, on MENTAL OPERA- 
TIONS IN NUMBERS; BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
REVISED ED:‘TLON OF ADAMS’s NEW ARITHMETIC. 

“ This work is adapted to the gradual expansion of the in- 
tellect of the young pupil, and also to give him a thorough 
mental discipline.” The arrangement is based upon the 
principle, that “if the understanding is properly reached. 
the memory will take cure of itself.” It is pronounced by 
eae? teachers, “the best Mental Arithmetic in the 
market. 


foll 








I1.—ADAMS’S NEW ARITHMETIC, REVISED EDI- 
TION ; BEING A REVISION OF ADAMs’s NEW AR(THME- 
TIC, FARST PUBLISHED IN 1827. WITH A Key. 


Few works ever issued from the American press have 
acquired so yvreat popularity as the ‘ New Arithmetic.” It 
is ased in every State in the Union—has been republished 
in Canada, and has been translated and published in modern 
Greece. In the State of New York, it is the text-book in 
83 of the 155 academies reported in 1848. The illustrations 
of the cube aud square roots, by diagrams, give this work 
a peculiar value. 


IIL—WENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWERS 
AND MACHINERY.—This work contains a full and lucid 
explanation of the principles of mensuration, and a practi- 
cat application of these principles to the measurement of 
lines, superfices and solids ; also, » philosophical explana- 
tion of the simple mechanical powers, and their application 
to machinery. 

It is designed to be studied in connection with the Arith- 
metic, It will be found to contain the knowledye of the 
principles of mensuration actuaily ueeded for the every day 
business of life. 


IV. -B°OK-KEEPING, containing a lucid explanation 
of the common method of Book-KeePrinG By Sincie Es 
TRY ; @ new, concise, and common sense method of Book- 
Keeping, for farmers, mechanics, retailers and professional 
men; methods of keeping books by figures; short methods 
of keeping accounts in # limited Lusiness ; exercises for the 
pupil; aud various forms necessary for the transaction of 
business. Accompanied with Blank Books, for the use of 
learners. 

“This work is an Analytical System of Book-Keeping, 
divested of all superfiuities and abstruse technicalities, and 
adapted to the system of instruction in classes, the method 
of teaching now adopted in every department of education 
in well-arranged and wel!-conducted schools.” 

> For sale by Booksellers generally, 
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REVISED EDITION, 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in 
its relation to the History of Mankind. 


BY ARNOLD GUYOT. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR C. C. FELTON. 
Second Edition Revised. 


4 he work has been extensively introduced into the 

Higher Schools, and sough’ for by teachers and others, 
desirous of perfecting themselves in this interesting science. 
It has been re-published in London by two rival houses, 
wid translated into the trench and German languages. The 
highest commendations have been awarded it, by teachers, 
professors, and the public Press. 


(From George B_ Emerson, Esq., Boston.] 


“The work contains much which has not been made ac- 
cessible to English readers, and much of original generali- 
zation, which »ender it a most valuable work It ought to 
be in the hands of every teacher of Geography. It will en- 
able him to read and understand the high lessons which the 
study of nature is calculated to teach, but which, without 
some guiding Pg presiples, are apt to be missed, 
or io be lost sigaut of. It wilf™enable him, in very many 
particulars, to give 4n interest to the study of Geography, 
which mere barren, unrelated, unassociated facts can never 
possess to the youthful student 1t brings the imagination 
and the desire to search into causes, to the aid of the mem- 
ory The pabdlication of the work will mark an era m the 
teaching of Geography.” 


The publishers has been favored with notices from Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. George Vicknor, George 8. Hillard, Esq., 
Charles Sumner, Esq., Prof. Benj. Peirce, Rev. E. N. Kirk. 
&c. 


NOTICES OF THE PR'S2. 


“Those who have been accustomed to regard Geography 
as a merely descriptive branch of learning, drier than the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage, will be « elighted to find 
this hitherto unattract've pursuit converted into a science, 
the principles of which are definite and the results conclu- 
sive ; a science that embraces the investigation of natural 
laws and interprets their mode of operation ; which profess- 
es to discover in the rudest forms and apparently confused 
arrangement of the materials composing the planets’ crust, 
anew ma ifestation of the wisdem which has filled the 
earth with its riches. . To the reader we shall owe 
no apology, if we have said enough to excite his curiosity, 
and to persuade him to look to the book itself for farther 
instruction.” |North American Review. 


“ The grand idea of the work is happily expressed by the 
author, where he calls it the geographical march of histo- 
ry. . . . The man of science will hail it as a beaatifal 
geveralization from the of observation. The Christian, 
who trusts in a merciful Providence, will draw courage 
from it, and hope yet more earnestly for the redemption «f 
the mest degraded portions of mankind. - Faith, science, 
learnir g, poetry, teste, in a word,genius have liberally con- 
tributed to the production of the work uxder review. Some- 
times we feel as if we were studying 4 treatise on the exact 
sciences ; at others, it strikes the ear like an epic poem.— 





A A. ‘ayes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such . 


Now it reads like history, and now it sounds like prophecy. 
| Jt will find readers in wha‘ever language it may be publish- 
| ed; aud in the elegant English dress which it has received 
| from the accomplished pen of the translator, it will not ‘ail 
to interest, instruct and inspire.” [Uhristian Examiner, 


| “The work is one of high merit exhibiting a wide range 

| of knowledge, great research, and a philosophical spirit of 

| investigation. Its perusal will well repay the most learned 

jin such subjects, aud give new views to all, of man’s rela- 

| into the globe he inhabits.” [Silliman’s Journal, July, 
34g. 


| “ These lectures form one of the most valuable contribu- 
| tions to geographical science that has even been published 
}in this country. They inve-t the etrdy of geograrhy with 

an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise and delight 
|many They will open an entire new world to most read- 
|} ers, and will be found an invalusble aid to the teacher and 
| student of geography.” [Evening Traveller. 


“ We venture to pronounce this one of the most interest- 
| ing and instructive books which have come from the Amer- 
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GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


FOR THE CURE oF 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRO 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-CoUGH, CRoUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


N offering to the community this justly celebrated rem 
edy for diseases of the throat and Jungs, it is not our whh 
to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frank) 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men ie 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 
judge for themselves, We sincerely pledge ourseives 1, 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its eflicacy 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
facts will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
rom the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 


will find them perfectly reliable, anf the medicine worth 
their best confidence and patronage. , 
FROM BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D, L. L. D., ETC, 


Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy + Yale © 
Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. 5 ial Soien. ne" 
ties of America and Lurope. - 
“I deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirable com 

— from — of the best articles in the Materia Med. 

ica, and a very effeetive remedy for the cl i le 

is intended to cure.” J oe ee 
New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849 
PROF, CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 


Writes—“ I have witnessed the effects of your ‘CHERRY 
PECTORAL!’ in my own family and that of my friends. 
and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor that no med. 
icine I have ever known has proved so eminently success. 
ful in curing diseases of the throat and lungs.” 
REV. DR. OSGOOD 

Writes— That he considers ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ 
the best medicine for Pul y Affecti ever given “a 
the public,” and states that “his diughter, after bein, 
obliged to keep the room four months with severe settled 
cough, accompanied by raising of blood, night sweats, and 
the attendant symptoms of Consumption, commenced the 
use of the * CHERRY PECTORAL,’ aud had completely 


recovered.” 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 


* Dr. Ayer—Dear Sir: For two years | was afflicted with 
a very severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood and 
profuse night sweats. By the advice of my attending phy- 
sician I was induced to use your CHERRY PECTORA 
and continued to do so till I considered myself cured 
ascribe the effect to your preparation. , 

JAMES RANDALL, 
Hampden, ss. SpeRincrieip, Nov. 27, 1848. 
This day appeared the above named James Randall, ani 
Pronounced the above statement true in every respect. 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice, 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
PorTLanpn, Me., Jan. 10, 1847. 
Dr. Ayer: I have been long afflicted with Asthma which 
grew yearly worse until last autumn ; it brought on a cough 
which confined me in my chamber, and began to assume 
the alarming symptoms of consumption. 1 had tried the 
best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, untill 
used your CHERRY PECTORAL, which has cured me, 
and you may well believe me. Gratefully yours, 
J. D. PHELPS. 
If there is any value in the judgment of the wise, who 
speak from experience, here is a medicine worthy of the 
public confidence. 


PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 


And sold by Draggists and Dealers in Medicine geuerally 
throughout the country. 
june 22, 
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NEW HYMN BOOK 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 
A tee Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to Uns new ard highly approved Coellectivn of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. ‘The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a wore lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of wetres, 
They have sought to ma” = the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy. 
men, but leaders of choirs, avd many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been , ublished less than fom 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and thi 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teo 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymos:—the nuniber of hymns is very large 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar. 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 

MaInE. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 

New Hamesmire. 

Dublin; Keene, Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 

VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MassacHuUseTTs. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Camby idge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin. 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge. 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northbore’; Woburn; Win 
chendun; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§G- Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


Stained and Ornamented Glass. 
JI. Mc COOK, 





| ican press for many a month. It abounds with the richest 
| interest and instruction to every inte'ligent reader, and es- 
} pecially fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight in all who 
| are devoted to the study of natural science or the history of 
}mankind.” [Providence Journal. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
august2t Publishers, 59 Washington street. 





ISABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, | 


| 111 Washington Street. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a lurge collection 
| / of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which -‘ey invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Sch ols, 

Ly Books will at any time be sent for examination, with 
| the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 

Cc. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
Schools : 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
Answers in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B 
Fuller. 

*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
| Stephen ©. Phillips (President ef the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
terms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—-tated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ ; by Rev, T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B Fox. 

The “ or‘s of Christ; from the New Testament. 

aren Questions on the New Testament. Parts IL. and 


} 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


The First Book for Sunday Schools. 
The Sunday Schoo! Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
| Stephen «’. Phillips. 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 

7 Specimens of the above wil be sent to any Clergy- 
nan or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
ion. inayil 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLXL, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1850. 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Geores Putyam, D. D., and Rev. Georce E. Exxis. 
Conrents. 
The importance of Systematic Theology. 
Mahomet the Prophet of Arabia, and Boni- 
face the Apostie of Germany. 
The origin of the Ministry at large and its 
Free Chapels. 
Sydney Smith's Sketches of Moral Philos- 
phy. 
Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. 
Furness’s History of Jesus. 
Liturgical and Extemporxneous Worship. 
Architects and Architecture. 
Notices of Recent Publications 
Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


Boots aud Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


MIE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public n general, that having greatly enlarged 
and improved his store, he is enabled, by the greater facil- 
ities afforded him, to keep a large and more extensive stock 
of FasHionabLe Boots anp Snoes than heretofore — 
Having made arrangements with the best manufacturers in 
this State and New York, he will be constantly supplied 
with the latest styles and dest qualities of Gents, Ladies, 
Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and Shoes, which will be 
sold at reasonable prices, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 
Boots and Shoes made to order at short notice. 
THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washington st, 

ang3 . Opposite Old South Church. 


Article L. 








No one allowed to put up prescriptions except those of long 
experience and perfect masters of their profession. 

The sae of all,funcy goods, confectionery, Soda, &c, dis- 
continued on Sunday. Physicians Prescriptions and Family 
Medicines dispensed as usual on that day. 

3m 


july 20 
A YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, wishes to engage as un attendant of a lady or 
family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place. 
may ls iatf 








BIBLES. 


ee Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 
15 Corihill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand 
Bibles and: Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Lan es is extensive 
embracing the Hebrew, Latin, Greek, Welch, Gaelic, French 
German, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

rr Quarto #ibles | superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 

may25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 








No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


| eye STAINED, CUT ani ORNAMENTED 
} I GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
| Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 

boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
| ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


| The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively ou Roots, 
Steamboats, Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &¢ 
It is an excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and Lron Shut- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
conts mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
ae well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof, 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COO“, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 


april6 3mis9inos 


ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save tue Pieces. 


VEE; BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 
Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic af- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, avd can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restore. to the urticle repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washingtou Coffee House. — 
Tt? He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 


cles of every description, in a beautiful manner, and wat- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 


MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


Ir PRICES REDUCED. £0 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


4 ig celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 

season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH hss 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is purr 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely remov' 
from those of the Gentlemen, and are provided with Femalé 
Attendants. 

Ixvacips and Cuitpren will receive particular stte?- 
tion. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swimming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been »dded, with Fiecting Showe! 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres: 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
an! convevient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very inuch improved, the 
prices have been reduced. . 

he Lasies and Gentlemen of Boston ure respectfully 1 
= to — é 

pen from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 
june22. tf TRUMAN MOREY. 











R. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. Dr. Johnsoss 

his Religious Life and his Death. 1 vol. §1.00._ J 
received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


july6 
ed 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY PY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, ’ 

TERMS.—-THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, © 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY C TS if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. ® 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretios 
thepublisher, untilalt urrearages are paid 
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